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Doesn’t Rub Nor Smudge 


MultiKopy has the call with stenographers be- 
cause of its neatness. MiultiKopy keeps the 
paper and the hands clean. MultiKopy gives 
non-smudging, non-blurring copies with all the 
letters on the page so uniformly distinct that 
MultiKopy copies are often mistaken for the 


originals. 

Lasting Legibility 
MultiKopy, in blue or black, gives copies that 
remain legible for all time to come, as long as 
the paper holds together. ‘* Twenty years in Yj, 
the safe and still clear and legible’’ has been 
truly said of many MultiKopy copies. 


TRADE Carbon 
uirikoP Paper 
Absolute Uniformity 


MultiKopy is made from a formula of such scientific perfec- 
tion that every sheet is exactly alike. Even under widely 
changing conditions of atmosphere or temperature Multi- 
Kopy is always uniform—never changes. 


Most Economical 


MultiKopy’s wonderful chemical composition and smooth 
surface make MultiKopy the most durable (and hence eco- 
nomical) carbon paper. It is unequalled for manifolding— 
20 copies often being made at one writing. 

Better carbon paper than MultiKopy is not made. 


We want you to see for yourself just how good MultiKopy really is. We will 
gladly send you a Sample Sheet FREE if you will write us on your letterhead. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 348 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


Our STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons are guaranteed to give 75,000 im 
pressions of letters “a” or “e” without clogging so as to show on the paper. 
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Mr. Swem’s “Speed Secret” 


Soon after Mr 
young student in Chicago wrote to him for 


showed us the letters and at our request afterwards sent us copies of them 


Swem went to the White House as stenographer to President Wilson, an ambitious 
suggestions on how to attain speed in shorthand. 


The boy 
The other day we came 


across the copies, and it occurred to us that some extracts from them would be interesting and helpful 


to many of our readers 
followed the advice and is now a very expert writer. 
Mr. Swem, in closing one of these letters to 


influence over ambitious youngsters.” 


That breathes the right spirit, and is our apology for publishing the extracts 
Sone 


influence on other ambitious youngsters.—Ed 


Tue Wuitre House 


March 138, 


HERE is but one class in which I 

would wish to put your “offense,” 

as you call it, and that is the class 
of Friendship. I thank you warmly for 
your good wishes, and hope for you a 
higher speed than my own when you reach 
the twenties. 

I think all my methods of attaining 
speed are described in my little article, 
but though I am only slightly older than 
yourself, I might make a little lecture 
to you on some of the qualities necessary 
to an extraordinary development of speed 
and accuracy. 

For instance, I am forever preaching 
to my cousin (who is a shorthand student) 
that the great thing is concentration. A 
student may have all the other essentials 
to success in any line of endeavor, but I 
am of the firm opinion that without con- 
centration, he will never become a leader. 
To sit down to any task for a moderate 
period of time and be able to forget the 
world and obliterate everything foreign 
to that task from one’s mind is an art, 
and one in which a person becomes skill- 
ful only by the hardest kind of work. 

That was the first wall I came up 
against when I started my career as a 
“speedist”; and I think all beginners must 
have the same difficulty. When my mind 
began to leap fitfully from one subject to 
another, my subconscious mind (upon 
which then fell the entire burden of 
thought and execution) could not cope 
with the task that required the exercise 
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this young man, said 
may have exerted some influence over you for good, but I fear that you give me too much credit. 
at best but a fast stenographer, but some day I may 


Incidentally we may mention that the student to whom these letters were written 


“I am happy to think that I 
I am 


be more, and then I shall try to exert a healthy 


They will have a good 


of the whole mind. It did the best it 
could, which was to make use of every 
bad habit I had ever taught it—from the 
time as a little youngster I gripped my 
pencil like a crowbar and used it as such, 
down to the time a page of my notes con- 
sisted of three whole outlines! You see 
the result of that state of mind was, not 
to check my speed in any degree, but to 
make my style grossly inaccurate. The 
subconscious mind is but a record kept of 
our habits, and, now that we are older, it 
behooves us to teach it only good ones. 
That can be done, and only done, by first 
teaching them to the conscious mind, which 
in turn teaches them to the subconscious, 
or mechanical, mind. That naturally in- 
volves concentration—and there's the rub. 

There is but one way to acquire concen- 
tration, and that is to concentrate. I don’t 
know that this advice is original with me; 
it seems to me I’ve heard it before, but 
there’s mountains in it. Force your mind 
to the task in hand, and there make it 
stick. It is an apparently impossible task 
at first, but what's worth having more 
than that which is acquired by hard work? 

I did not intend to say so much about 
concentration, however uppermost it is in 
my thoughts, but I am glad that I have 
made such a lengthy talk on it because 
I think you will take it to heart. 


* * 7 


Tur Wuire Hovse 
April 16, 1913 
I am glad that you mentioned the diffi- 
culty you have of thinking too much of 
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concentration itself when attempting to 
concentrate. That is the same process of 
development I went through, and I am 
still troubled with it at times. I am in- 
clined to believe you are right when you 
assume that it is the first stage of de- 
velopment of concentration. In effect, as 
you say, “It is as bad as thinking of some 
other of life’s troubles,” but I think the 
fact that the acquiring of concentration is 
ever in your thoughts shows that you are 
working in the right spirit, and that is a 
very good sign. 

I am happy for your sake that I have 
nothing in my mind now upon which I 
feel justified in lecturing; indeed, I think 
there is nothing worth lecturing on after 
you mention concentration and work. Of 
course, I could lecture on work, but I’m 
not going to do it, because it is my speed 
secret. And it is a wonderful secret! It’s 
a magic secret, known to comparatively 
few, and it has more genii waiting upon 
it than Aladdin’s lamp. It has been 
known to be at the bottom of all kinds 
of successes, and I have heard it whis- 


pered that Abe Lincoln confessed a knowl- 


edge of it before he died. I inherited the 
secret myself, but if you have a place for 
it in your strong box, I will pass it on to 
you. But remember, you must hold to it 
firm and fast and never part with it, or 
its wonderful magic will be lost to you 
forever. 

I am happy to think that I may have 
exerted some influence over you for good, 
but I fear you give me too much credit. 
I am at best but a fast stenographer, but 
some day I may be more, and then I shall 
try to exert a healthy influence over am- 
bitious youngsters. 


oOo 
A Curious Error 


HE paragraph which follows is 
taken from Commercial Education 
[ London, England]: 

Under this heading, the Schoolmaster draws 
attention to an error in the official report of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s recent speech at the Carl- 
ton Club. Mr. Bonar Law, in quoting the 
words of Danton, is reported as saying: “May 
my name be polluted, but may France be free,” 
whereas the word blighted, not polluted, was 
used by Danton. The error is certainly curious 
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enough, but the explanation given by the 
Schoolmaster is even more curious. Our con- 
temporary says: “No expert shorthand writer 
will have any difficulty in divining how the 
mistake arose. Shorthand writers, in follow- 
ing a rapid speaker like Mr. Bonar Law—he 
is very rapid—have no time to put vowels in 
their notes. Their symbols for the words con- 
sist only of consonantal signs. No doubt the 
reporter wrote bltd. The difference between b 
and p consists only in the thickness of the 
stroke. When he came to write it out in long- 
hand he was obviously unfamiliar with the quo- 
tation, and misread blighted, transcribing it 
polluted.” Poor Pitman’s shorthand! It has 
had to put up with a lot lately, but it can at 
least be held blameless in this particular case. 
“No expert shorthand writer”—indeed, no in- 
telligent novice who has had a week or two’s tu- 
ition in an evening school—would “divine” that 
the mistake arose in the manner indicated, see- 
ing that the symbols for the two words are as 
distinct as A is from Z. The Schoolmaster must 
look further afield for an explanation of this 
curious error. 


Save that it takes rather more than 
“a week or two's tuition in an evening 
school” to learn when to write upward 1, 
when downward 1, and when hook 1, the 
editor of Commercial Education is right. 
Doubtless the blunder was due to a mis- 
hearing. Nevertheless, it is not every 
Pitmanic reporter who writes text-book 
Pitman. Quite recently we cited a par- 
ticular case which came under our notice. 
Dictating a news item to a colleague, a 
man of fully thirty years’ reporting ex- 
perience, we saw him write royal with an 
upward |. Now, to write blighted with an 
upward / is no worse a blunder. Besides, 
doesn’t blighted clash with blotted, bloated 
and bleated? And what about polluted, 
piloted, pelted, belated, belted and bil- 
leted? Few of these possibilities of error 
are ever really realized until one has 
studied a system from which they have 
been eliminated. Shakespeare has said: 
“We are creatures that look before 
and after.” “The more surprising,” says 
Carlyle, “that we do not look around and 
about us a little and see what is passing 
under our very eyes.” How many short- 
hand writers who read the Schoolmaster 
paragraph realized the full significance 
of this: “Shorthand writers, in following 
a rapid speaker, have no time to put vowels 
in their notes” ?—John A. Morris, in the 
Gregg Shorthand Magazine for Septem- 
ber. . 
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A Fallacious Proverb—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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A Fallacious Proverb—IlI 
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A Fallacious Proverb—III 
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The Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association of New York City 


HE large number of teachers of the 

I system in New York City and vicin- 

ity is emphasized by the organization 
of a teachers’ association which was com- 
pleted on November 6, and which is to be 
known as the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association of New York City. Teachers 
in New York have for some time felt the 
need of an organization which would bring 
them together for the discussion of pro- 
fessional matters dealing with shorthand 
and typewriting and commercial education 
in general, which could meet oftener than 
the associations whose members are scat- 
tered throughout several states. New York 
City is a vast commer- 
cial laboratory where 
problems that affect the 
entire nation are con- 
tinuously in a process of 
solution. In order to 
make his work effective 
the teacher of commer- 
cial subjects must keep 
in close touch with the 
progress of business. 
The teacher's contact 
with these activities can 
best be accomplished 
through organized ef- 
fort, and it was this 
thought that prompted 
the organization of the 
new association. 

The first meeting 
was held at the Me- 
Alpin Hotel, November 6, when a consti- 
tution was adopted, officers elected and 
plans for the work of organization dis- 
cussed. Representatives from both private 
and public schools were present from the 
different boroughs in New York City, from 
New Jersey, from Long Island and many 
of the nearby cities. Membership is re- 
stricted to those who are already teaching 
the system, who have taught it or are pre- 
paring to teach it. The association started 
off with a great deal of enthusiasm and it 
is certain that its influence will be felt in 
educational activities in the Metropolitan 
city. The following officers were elected: 

President: Frederick M. Booth, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn 


Freperick M. Boots 


First Vice-President: C. W. Kean, High 
School of Commerce 

Second Vice-President: Helen F. Lamb, 
Lamb’s Business Training School, Brook- 
lyn 

Third Vice-President: 
Thompson, Sherman’s Business 
Mount Vernon 

Secretary: Alice M. Hunter, The Gregg 
Publishing Co. 

Treasurer: 
University 

Librarian: Beulah V. Cole, Julia Rich- 
man High School 

The Executive Committee consists of the 

following members: 

J. C. Evans, Plain- 
field High School, Plain- 
field (chairman) 

Frederick R. Beygrau, 
Columbia University 

Walt H. Mechler, 
High School of Com- 
merce 

Edna _ Taylor, 
brew Technical 
for Girls 

Edward J. McNa- 
mara, New York Uni- 
versity 

F. E. H. Jaeger, East 
Side High School, New- 
ark 

Harry W. Leyenber- 

Bushwick High 


Katharine 
School, 


Hen:y Logan, Columbia 


He- 
School 


ger, 
School 

S. A. Ralston, Coleman Business Col- 
lege, Newark 

L. M. Arbaugh, Drake School, Passaic 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held on the 11th of December. All 
those who are qualified to become members 
are invited to get in touch with the secre- 
tary, Miss Alice M. Hunter, c-o Gregg 
Publishing Co., 77 Madison Avenue at 
28th Street, New York City, who will give 
information about the next meeting. At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee on 
the 13th, a committee was appointed to 
act as a Reception and Entertainment 
Committee at the meeting of the Eastern 
Gregg Shorthand Association to be held 
at’the McAlpin Hotel, November 26 and 27. 
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Gradatim 


(Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City) 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


By J. G. Hotiann 
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A Call to Arms—from Mr. Duncan 


My dear Friends: 
For more than a year, we have heard 


the nations of the earth cry, “To Arms!” 


and their best men have been sent to the 
battlefield. To-day the officers of the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation say to all 
writers of Gregg Shorthand, “To Arms 
Right Face to Chicago—Forward 
not to be slaughtered on a great field of 
battle, but to a battlefield of education, 
where you are to aid in disseminating your 
shorthand knowledge and methods to your 
fellow teachers and at the same time re- 
ceive help and inspiration from them. 
March—and show by your marching that 
you are drawing nearer to Chicago every 
day, probably not so far as actual distance 
in miles is concerned, but in your thoughts 
and plans. Think—and be prepared to 
take part in the discussions. The fact 
that your name does not appear on the 
program is no sign that you should remain 
silent, or perhaps remain away entirely. 

Have you read the program? It is a 
noteworthy production. These discussions 
will arouse keen interest because they are 
of deep significance to the teacher of to- 
day. The Gregg teachers always attack 
their problems and difficulties fearlessly 
and with an open mind. The mobilization 
will take place on December 27. Be sure 
to arrive in the city on the first day or you 
will miss some good numbers. 

President Williams will start the ball 
rolling by his inspiring address. In it we 
expect a masterly paper, filled with en- 
thusiasm and valuable recommendations 
for the future. He is now searching his 
vocabulary for words to express the things 
he wishes to say. 

First Vice-President Coffey has pre- 
pared one of the best talks he has ever 
planned, and he has given many fine ones. 

Second Vice-President Miss Cherry will 
be present and will address you in her 
usual fascinating manner. 

Secretary-Treasurer Hagar is ready to 
receive your dues at any time, and is busy 
arranging to make your stay a pleasant 
one. Many people will be in Chicago dur- 
ing the holiday season, and it is best to 
write to the hotels early in order to make 
your reservations. 


March” 


The big things on the program from the 
theory teacher's point of view are the in- 
stitute classes, the demonstration of teach- 
ing methods of Gregg School, the Teach- 
ers’ Medal Contest, the explanation of the 
New Manual by the author. And then 
there will be the Speed Contest. Here you 
will have an opportunity to study the 
methods of the best teachers from the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

If you are a teacher of advanced short- 
hand, typewriting, office training, or busi- 
ness English, you will find equally helpful 
special features as well as a fund of gen- 
eral inspiration. If you are a_ stenog- 
rapher, there is a shorthand speed contest, 
the reporters’ session, and a special topic 
on the general program, “What the Ste- 
nographer Should Know Besides Short- 
hand and Typewriting.” For the school 
manager there will be special topics as well 
as an opportunity to meet the most enthu- 
siastic and progressive body of teachers 
in the country. 

The social side is always well cared for. 
It is most important. The glad hand is 
extended to everyone who visits our meet- 
ings. You are certain to make new 
friends, to renew old acquaintances, and 
to have a good time. 

Splendid and inspiring as have been all 
preceding meetings of Gregg teachers, this 
one promises to outclass all the others in 
point of enthusiasm, educational value, 
good fellowship, and attendance. It is 
held at a time when teachers can leave 
their homes for a short mid-winter vaca- 
tion. The Committee on Arrangements has 
planned to make this a memorable con- 
vention, and the program speaks for itself. 

This is an age of organization and co- 
operation. If we are to train young peo- 
ple for business, we must put into practice 
in our own profession a principle which 
is strong in modern business and which we 
teach our students—organization. If you 
have not joined, do so at once. You will 
be better, broader, and stronger for your 
work. Be wide-awake, associate with your 
fellow teachers, and help to develop 
through co-operation with them more effi- 
cient methods for your work. You owe it 
to your students, to your associates, to 
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your employer, and to yourself. The true 
teacher is ever ready to assist in ad- 
vancing the cause of his profession. 

And now, I have delivered my message 
to you. I have made it as strong as | 
know how. I hope that you will decide 
to attend the Gregg Federation and that 
you will be one of its live and active mem- 
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bers. I am sure that when you leave you 
will say, “by far the best meeting I have 
ever attended.” If you do not attend, 
you will miss a good thing. 


Respectfully yours, 


Paut G. Duncan, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


oOo 


Program of the Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, December 27-31 


Monpay Mornino 
Registration 
Monpay Arrernoon 


Address of Welcome 
Response 
President’s Address 
J. A. Williams, Official 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
A Message from Our First Vice-President 
Roy V. Coffey, Central High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Greetings from Our Second Vice-President 
Mary E. Cherry, Findlay Business College, 
Findlay, Ohio 
Appointment of Committees 
Announcements 
How to Teach Shorthand Penmanship and Its 
Proper Place in the Course 
Carl T. Wise, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 
The Speed Problem—How to Solve It 
(a) From the writer’s viewpoint 
Fred H. Gurtler, Court Reporter, 
Chicago 
(b) From the teacher’s viewpoint 
Eva J. Sullivan, Polytechnic High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Commercial Course in the High School—Its 
Conditions and Possibilities 
Frank L. Eversull, High School, Columbia, 
Ill. 
What Constitutes Real Ability in a Shorthand 
Teacher 
George H. Zimpfer, Wisconsin Commercial 
Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Court Reporter, 


Monpbay Evenino 
Informal Reception 


Tvurspay Morninc 
The Importance of English as a Foundation 
for Stenography. and Typewriting, and 
How These Subjects May Be Correlated 
Walter Rasmussen, Rasmussen Practical 
Business School, St. Paul, Minn. 
—_ Caldwell, East High School, Aurora, 


Demonstration of Teaching Methods of Gregg 
School 


(a) Theory: Kitty Dixon 


(b) Dictation: Howard M. Munford 
(c) Typewriting: Eleanor C, Hartley 
Laying the Foundation for Touch Typewritin 
Mary E. Sullivan, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Development of Maximum E ficiency in the 
Typewriting Class 
Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
The New Gregg Shorthand Dictionary (to be 
published in February) 
John Robert Gregg 
(Under this topic Mr. Gregg will explain, 
with blackboard illustrations, how greater 
definiteness and consistency were secured by 
the selection of 17,000 words for the dic- 
tionary and the study of words with anal- 
ogous endings. This will undoubtedly be of 
great interest to all writers and teachers.) 


Turespay Arrernoon 
Open 


Wepnespay Moanine 


Dictation, Transcription and Correction of 

Papers 
H. E. Welbourne, High School, West Allis, 

Wis. 

W. C. Detrick, High School, Wabash, Ind. 
Institute—Lessons One to Six 
Gertrude Beers, The Nebraska 
Business, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Community Teaching Plus Individual Training 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, Manager Pacific 

Coast Office, Gregg Publishing Company, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

(Some time during the week Mrs. Raymond 
will also speak of the Standard Commercial 
School at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The school at the San Francisco Exposition 
was the first school of its kind at any Ex- 
position in which students began at the 
first lesson in the various subjects, and the 
work conducted under actual school conditions 
for six months by expert teachers who filed 
all of the papers of the students and 
careful records of the work done and the 
results accomplished. Mrs. Raymond will 
bring the material for the inspection of the 
teachers, and explain in detail the methods of 
conducting the work. It will have been noted 
that the School was awarded the coveted 


School of 
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Grand Prize by the International Jury, the 
award being based upon the results accom- 
plished by the students in the School. The 
work of the School was of such a high char- 
acter that all of the teachers connected with 
it were offered many fine positions—the 
Principal of the School, Mr. Clyde Blanchard, 
who had charge of the shorthand work, being 
now Director of the Department of Com- 
merce of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California. Mrs. Raymond’s ad- 
dresses will be profoundly interesting and 
valuable to all teachers.) 

Aims in Education 

G. Masselink, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 

Mich. 

(Mr. Masselink has for many years been 
the business manager of the famous Ferris 
Institute. Mr. Masselink is an educator of 
national reputation and an accomplished 
speaker. His address will be one of the big 
features of the convention.) 

The New Manual—An Explanation of the 
Changes in Text and System (with black- 
board illustrations) 

John Robert Gregg 

(At the close of this, Mr. Gregg will answer 
questions of teachers regarding rules and 
outlines. It would be well for those attend- 
ing the Association to bring their notebooks.) 

Question Box 


Wepnespay AFrrerNnoon 
Open 


Wepnespay Evenino 


Examination for the Gregg Shorthand Federa- 
tion Teachers’ Certificates 
Note:- Write the secretary for further in- 
formation. 


Tuurspay Mornino 


Contest for Teachers’ Medals 
Note: This contest is open to teachers of 
Gregg Shorthand who are actually engaged 
in teaching or who have been engaged in 
teaching within six months of the time of 
the contest. Write the secretary for folder 
giving complete information. 


Tuurspay Arrernoon 


The Ideal Program for the Advanced Short- 
hand Department 
Elmer H. Fisher, High School, Whiting, Ind. 
Nellie C. Collins, High School, Galesburg, Ill. 
First Aids to Stenographic E ficiency 
Lillian C. Fowler, Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Institute—Lessons Eleven to Fifteen 

Cora E. Holland, High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Requirements for Certification of Commercial 
and Shorthand Teachers in the Different 
States, with Suggestions for Preparation 

The Progress of the Forward Movement in 
Shorthand Since Our Last Convention, and 
Plans for the Coming Year 

John Robert Gregg 


How Teaching 
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(Some announcements of great interest to 
teachers will be made by Mr. Gregg at this 
time.) 

Question Box 
Tuurspay Evenino 
Shorthand Speed Contest 
Note: This is the first of a series of short- 
hand speed contests under the auspices of 
the Gregg Shorthand Federation for cash 
prizes, gold, silver and bronze medals, and 

Federation speed certificates. Send to the 

secretary for folder giving complete in- 

formation. 


Frmay Mornine 


Announcement of Results of Contest for 
Teachers’ Medals and Speed Contest 

Award of Medals and Prizes 

Question Box 

Business Meeting 

Adjournment 


o 


Reporters’ Section 
Tuurspay Mornin 


Remarks by the Chairman 

Getting Out the Transcript 

Short Cuts 

My First Case 

Some Conventions I Have Reported 


Tuurspay AFrrerNoon 


Sermon Reporting—Methods and Value 
viped Me to Gain Reporting 
Speed 
How Commercial Work Trains for Reporting 
E ficiency 
Facile Writing Elements 
Classified Reporting Phrases (with blackboard 
illustrations) 
John R. Gregg 
(In preparing a new series of books for 
reporters, which will be issued about the end 
of the year, Mr. Gregg has analyzed the 
phrases developed through the speed contests 
and the “es suggestions received from re- 
porters in parts of the country, and will 
place these on the blackboard for dis- 
cussion.) 
Note: The names of the speakers will be 
announced in the official program. 


oOo 


Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Teachers’ Certificates 


NE phase of the work of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation, the national 


body of Gregg Shorthand writers, 
reporters, and teachers, to which great im- 
portance is being attached is the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation Teachers’ Certifi- 
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cate. When the Federation was organized 
in Chicago in August, 1914, a great deal 
of interest was shown in the announcement 
of these new teachers’ certificates. The 
experienced teachers who were present ex- 
pressed their intention of being ready for 
the first examination that was given, and 
the teachers without experience felt that 
they had something definite ahead to work 
for, and determined that they would be 
prepared for the examination as soon as 
they could qualify on the experience re- 
quirements. 

No examinations for Gregg Federation 
Teachers’ Certificates have as yet been 
conducted, and the teachers who arrange 
to take the examination at the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation Convention at Chi- 
cago will have the peculiar distinction of 
being the first to secure this recognition 
of successful experience. The establish- 
ment of these certificates has made pos- 
sible a higher standard for shorthand 
teachers, and the teachers who take ad- 
vantage of this early opportunity to secure 
the certificates will have a tangible evi- 
dence of their preparedness for the best 
things in their profession. 

Eligibility for this higher certificate pre- 
supposes that the teacher is a holder of a 
Gregg Teacher's Certificate, granted by 
the publishers of the system, and has had 
three years’ successful experience in teach- 
ing the system. 


The examination provided for by the 
constitution consists of the correction of 
incorrectly written shorthand forms; a 
paper to test the candidate’s knowledge of 
composition, spelling, and punctuation; a 
five-minute dictation test on solid matter 
it eighty words a minute; the presentation 
of a lesson assigned by the examiners, in- 
cluding the use of the blackboard and the 
inswering of questions on the rules or 
illustrations in that lesson. 

Teachers who wish to take the Federa- 
tion Teachers’ Examination are requested 
to communicate with Mr. Hubert A. 
Hagar, Secretary, Gregg Shorthand Fed- 
eration, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ml. 
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How to Make Work Efficient 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


Oe 7 en Tt Pe ae 


—From Office Appliances. 


oOo 
“Leadership in business falls to the best 
equipped.” 


. o 7: 
“Preparedness is the practical secret of 
success. Without it, opportunity means 
little,” 
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List of Technical Words Used in Building and Architecture—lII 


embrasure * joists partition 


excavation - keystone pavilion 
extension lacquered 4 pe destal 
facade : lateral peristyle 

lattice ) piazza 
frescoing lobby pilaster 

loggia pinnacle 
gable >. masonry 7 portal 
gallery mausoleum ¢ portico 
galvanized medieval proscenium 
garret . meszaanine quoin 
girders mortise ‘ rabbet 
Gothie - mosaic reglet 
granite _ mural 
gravel > museum < scroll 

niche ‘ specification 


gv mnasium observatory 


hand-rail suite 





ornament tracery 


panel transom 


parquet ventilation 


parquctry . viaduct 





Idea Exchange 


words in the language. By helping others, 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, “ pass it on” for the benefit of others. 
Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve-months’ extension of their subscription. 


Co-operation is one of the greatest 
you help yourself. 


MMM ee 


An Erasing Help 


RASINGS falling into the mechan- 

ism of the typewriter are very 

injurious to the working parts 
of the machine. The following sugges- 
tion may be of aid toward maintaining 
the mechanism free from these particles: 
Take a piece of paper—say two inthes 
by four inches—fold it lengthwise, place 
the folded edge between the ribbon 
vibrator and the letterhead, and, while 
erasing, press that side of the paper 
facing the letterhead as close as. possible 
thereto, thus causing the erasings to fall 
into the fold of the piece of paper. The 
particles still adhering to the letterhead 
may be carefully brushed into this fold. 
Should several words need to be erased, 
have the paper proportionately longer, 
and, should the mistake be so near the 
bottom of the letterhead as to make it 
impossible to move it up for convenience 
in erasing, have that piece of paper nar- 
rower, and it will well serve its purpose.— 
Waino Wm. Granlund, Chicago, Ill. 


A Number of Valuable ‘‘ Hints’’ 


1. A vest-pocket pencil holder stuck to 
a cardboard fitted around the mouthpiece 
of my telephone holds a pencil that is al- 
ways there when I need it. 

2. In a small address book I keep the 
name, full title and complete address of 
each person to whom my employer ad- 
dresses a letter. This probably results in 
greater economy of time to both of us than 
any other time-saving device about the 
office. 

8. When I have occasion to look up a 
rule governing spelling, punctuation, capi- 
talization or grammatical construction, I 
write the rule, examples illustrating its 


MMMM 


BUM 


application and reference to the authority 
for it on a card, which is filed in a small 
box-file. Thus I have a wonderful com- 
pilation of excellent authority on all of 
the “fine points” about which questions 
so often arise in a stenographer’s work. 

4. No method I have ever tried for im- 
proving my shorthand notes has brought 
such quick, sure and altogether satisfac- 
tory results as copying the plates in the 
Gregg Writer. During each month I go 
over the current issue of the magazine at 
odd moments, and copy the notes, making 
my notes between the lines on the printed 
page and reading the plate as I copy it. 
All new words, or those for which I 
haven't as good a form as the one given 
in the plate, are put on vocabulary cards, 
to be memorized later. 

A Typewriter and Loose-Leaf Ledger 

Suggestion 

To avoid considerable noise of the type- 
writer, place it on one or several layers 
of corrugated board. 

When using a loose-leaf ledger, save 
the stubs that are discarded of the original 
leaf and clinch them together in thick- 
nesses of about one-half inch.—Sophia 
Wagner, Madison, Wis. 

A Useful Office Reminder 


When there are a number of matters to 
be attended to at regular intervals, as often 
happens in commercial offices, it is useful 
to tabulate the various jobs and tick them 
off as they are finished. 

There may be certain letters or reports 
to be sent off every month, cash balances 
to check, monthly stock balances to adjust 
in connection with fire insurance, and many 
other matters that come up for attention 
periodically. Make a list of them on a 
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sheet of foolscap paper, and leave space 
on the right-hand side for a number of 
columns headed with successive months. 
Then as each point is attended to a tick can 
be made in the appropriate column, or the 
date can be entered in small figures.—H. 
A. Isaac, London, C. S8., England. 


Saving Time When Using Carbons 


During my spare time I arrange letter- 
heads and second sheets as follows: 

I put a sheet of carbon paper between 
the letterhead and the second sheet as 
usual, and fasten them at the bottom with 
an “Empire” clip. Then, when the rush 
comes, I insert the combination as ordi- 
narily, removing the clip at the same time 
and with the same motion, and I am ready 
to write, saving the entire time of placing 
the carbon between the two sheets. I never 
get more than thirty letters at one sit- 
ting.—Alezander Bach, Edgewater, Colo. 


Utilizing Spare Moments 


When taking dictation my dictator is 
often interrupted by the telephone ringing 
or someone wishing to ask him for instruc- 
tions regarding orders. 

I have used these spare moments to 
practice shorthand penmanship. I drop 
down a line and then when he is again 
ready to take up the dictation I go right 
on with it. It does not interfere with my 
being able to read that particular letter 
when I come to it. For weeks I practiced 
nothing but P, B, F, V; then I took up 
some of the combinations, such as PR, 
PL, BL, and the SES blend. Just at 
present I am practicing the K, G, R, L 
curves. Try this and you will be sur- 
prised how much your penmanship will 
improve; also your speed.—Alice Coz, 


Chicago, Ill. 
An Interesting Way of Obtaining Practice 


An excellent way to obtain practice in 
transcribing and also to enlarge one’s 
shorthand vocabulary is to make a tran- 
script on the typewriter of each article in 


each Gregg Writer. Double-space it, and 
after finishing the transcript, write it back 
into shorthand, using the spaces between 
the lines, without looking at the original. 
Then go back and compare your shorthand 
with the original, correcting all mistakes. 
Keep two small, indexed notebooks for 
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practice and reference. In one, write all 
the corrected words which you had writ- 
ten incorrectly, both the shorthand and 
longhand forms; in the other, all the 
phrases you had missed. 

Do not use the latest Gregg Writer for 
this work, but older ones, in order that if 
you are unable to work out all the tran- 
script, you may look up the key in the 
Gregg Writer of the following month. 
Have some system about it. For instance, 
start with the September, 1914, Gregg 
Writer. Transcribe one article a day, not 
missing any article (or any days!), and so 
on until you have done all articles up to 
the November, 1915, Gregg Writer, then 
keep on indefinitely as the Gregg Writers 
come out, always keeping a month behind 
the latest, in order to get the keys. This 
work is both very interesting and very 
profitable if done persistently.—Martha 
Wellington, Old Bennington, Vermont. 

Handling Papers Rapidly 

A simple but effective way of going 
through a large pile of papers with rapid- 
ity is to use a broad flat rubber band 
fastened with a brad around the finger in 
use. This does away with moistening the 
finger and proves very valuable in adding 
machine and other clerical work.—Ralph 
A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Making an Erasure 

Many stenographers use a perforated 
celluloid to make a neat looking erasure. 
On some machines this cannot be used. I 
use an Oliver, and find that the following 
plan is a very good way to make a neat 
correction: Rub an eraser over the whole 
word lightly. This takes off the ink 
which is liable to leave a blue or black 
streak around the word. Then you may 
erase the wrong letter without leaving 
an untidy appearance.—Louise Briscoe, 


Bloomington, Ill. 
Chalking the Mimeograph Roller 


Oftentimes when the mimeograph roller 
is cleaned with gasoline or alcohol, it be- 


. comes very soft and sticky, and you will 


not be able to use it for some time. To 
remedy this, take a piece of chalk and 
chalk the roller well. You will then be 
able to use it without delay.—Glenn W. 
Slade, Spokane, Wash. 
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GOfe Learner a7a 
His Problems 


Hints and Helps for the Lqemner and Others. 
i ~ John rey F oth, 77 Madison Ave., New Y ork pod 2 to whom ee com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 


The Penmanship 


HE beginner seldom grasps the im- 

portance of the development of the 

penmanship side of his shorthand 
work. Unfortunately he cannot look 
ahead and realize in advance to what an 
extent this will affect his future work. 
Ease and rapidity in reading depend al- 
most entirely upon accuracy of execution. 
Proportion of strokes and circles and the 
development of a small, compact style are 
two points which should be constantly kept 
in mind. 

Remember that you are learning to 
write shorthand, not to draw it. Work 
for a free, swinging movement and be 
sure that you are not handicapped by poor 
writing material. A few minutes a day 
devoted to penmanship drills will help 
wonderfully. Remember that it is the 
kind of practice, not the amount of prac- 
tice, that counts. Learn to criticise your 
notes intelligently and severely. Make 
the plates in the Gregg Writer your stand- 
ard, and try to make every day bring you 


nearer your goal. 
oO 


Lesson Ten 


HE omission of vowels is a question 
which gives some students trouble 
for the reason that they fail to grasp 

the rules given in the Manual and the prin- 
ciples underlying these rules. You may 
consider it a general principle that vowels 
which are slightly sounded or slurred may 
be omitted. Shorthand is a representation 
of the spoken, not the written, word, and 
this general principle of vowel omission 
carries out this idea. The rules given in 
the text govern several groups of words in 
which the vowels are omitted. There are 
other words in which it is found convenient + 
to omit the vowel—most of them words in 


Side of Shorthand 


which the vowel will be naturally omitted 
-which are not covered by these rules. 


The Omission of Short U and OW 


There is no rule in this lesson which ap- 
plies to as large a number of short, common 
words as the rule for the omission of short 
U and OW in the body of words before 
N and M and the strokes beginning with 
the N or M sound—NG, NK, NT, ND. 
The following groups of rhymed words il- 
lustrate this. These groups may be easily 
extended. 


-- 2 ~ ¢ 


Run, fun, gun, pun, sun, 


Key: 


Fi ae Oey 
Down, clown, brown, drown. 
a ow & a bet” 
Found, sound, round, surround. 
. ne, 
, Co 
Sunk, trunk, drunk, junk, shrunk. 


<a 


Rung, sung, stung, sprung, strung. 


Key: 


Key: 


“ —— 


Key: 

~_—— 2. 

Key: 
The Limitation of *‘Re’’ 

When a better outline is obtained, the 
vowel is omitted in words beginning with 
de, be, re. When re is followed by rf, l, 
n, m, t, d, it is easier to insert the vowel 
than to omit it. 
with Lea 4 a 

a ‘i eye 
See ane. ee, A 

Key: Rewrite, rely, relieve, renew; remote, 

retard, redress, reduce, redound, retort. 
Before and After P and B 


Note that between p, b, and a horizontal 
or upward character the circle vowel is 
omitted, while the hook vowel is usually 
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Lesson X A Lesson X B 


Words Words 
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inserted in these combinations. On the con- 
trary, the hook vowel is omitted between 
t, d, r, l, and p, b, while the circle vowel 
is inserted. In other words a circle vowel 
is omitted after P, B, and the hook vowel 
before p, b. The following group 6f words 
illustrates this: 

£ 


4 2 oO 


Key: Pity, putty, bad, bud, stop, step, adopt, 


adapt. 


U and OO Before Sh, Ch, J 
The following groups of rhymed words 
will help you to remember that short u or 
oo is omitted between r, l, and sh, ch, j. 


a7 
Key: Rush, brush, crush, flush, 


drudge, trudge, grudge, begrudge; 
resolution, dissolution, pollution. 


, 


blush ; 
solution, 


Mal, Nal 


The vowel is omitted in the terminations 
mal and nal. 


) 


S~— 


—_—_—_—n~. = ~ ~ 


Key: Formal, normal, criminal, vernal. 


Words Beginning With Ah or Aw 


The dot is used for a at the beginning 
of words only before h or w when fol- 
lowed by a vowel. In all other words, the 
circle vowel is used: 


— w LR 
Key: Ago, anew, around, alike, along. 


The W Dash 


Among the common words in which the 
dash is used for w are many words ending 
in way and away. Add the following to 
the words given in the text: 


° 


/ 4 
/ 
J 
Key: Midway, causeway, spesdway, path- 
way, tramway, Norway, Ridgeway, cutaway. 
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The Termination ‘Ing 


The list of words ending in ing may be 
almost indefinitely extended. A good re- 
view exercise is to add ing to all the verbs 
in the list of wordsigns in Lesson Seven. 
You should be able to write these words 
rapidly, as accepting, acknowledging, ac- 
guainting, allowing, ending, arranging, 
asking, etc. 


Ly, lly, Ally 


Ly is expressed by a small circle and 
ily, ally by a loop. No attempt should be 
made to distinguish between i/y and ally, 
as it is obviously impossible for these end- 
ings to conflict. 

After a word ending in a circle vowel, 
the ending ly is written outside of the pre- 
ceding consonant: 


22  « 


-> \ c © —s 

Key: Namely, daily, likely, nearly, merely, 
dearly. 

The following illustrate the method of 
adding ly to words ending with the diph- 
thong I: 


: & 
a ~ 6 ax ) — 4 
Key: Highly, lightly, entirely, kindly, right- 
ly. 


Abbreviations After Figures 


Several important abbreviations to be 
used after figures are found in the Manual. 
To these you may add the following: 


oe -& 


2 er 4 
2... 3) aw oe 


Key: 5 gallons, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 5 cwt., 5 
degrees Fahrenheit, 5 degrees centigrade, 5 


o'clock. 
(o) 


Lesson Eleven 


HE disjoined prefixes in Lesson 

; Eleven should be carefully prac- 
ticed. Select one or two words be- 
ginning with each prefix and write them a 
number of times. The method of distin- 
guishing the positive from the negative 
words by the insertion of the initial vowel 
is important. The examples should be 
carefully practiced. An interesting exer- 
cise is the construction of simple sentences, 
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Lesson XI Lesson XII 


Words Words 
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using both the positive and the correspond- 
ing negative form. 
we ) 
= < le atin ae Sr = ~ 


Key: The author is known in this country 
but unknown on the continent. 


After you have constructed the 
tences, have them dictated to you and then 
read them back. This will show you 
that these words, similar in consonantal 
outline but dissimilar in meaning, can be 
readily distinguished in a _ connective- 
vowel system. 


sen- 


Com and Con Followed by a Vowel 


When com or con is followed by a vowel, 
or by r or l, we write km and kn instead of 
the prefix form. This applies to words be- 
ginning with comm, as the words in the 
writing exercises in the Manual indicate, 
and also to words like the following: 


4 
wy " = . - F 


-s . ae oe 


2 
~ 


Key: Comedy, comma, comic, connive, con- 
note, comrade, Conroy, Connelly. 


Per and Pro 


When per is followed by t or d the re- 
versing principle applies: 


ro Cc” 


ee , 
( 
Key: Pertain, perdition, perturb, pertinent. 


When pro is followed by k, t, d, the 
vowel is inserted: 


ee Ce~ CF 


¢ 


Key: 


Proclaim, protest, prodigy. 


Sub 


The prefix sub is reversed when followed 
by r, l, or a hook vowel. 


oe er 


Key: Subrent, suburb, sublease, subway, 


subordinate. 


When sub is followed by a circle vowel; 
the prefix is disjoined and written close to 
the following character: 


WRITER 


+4 4 7, 


Key: 


equal. 


2 OO 


Subeditor, subagent, subhead, sub- 


For, Fore, Fur 


When the prefix for, fore, fur is followed 
by r, l, join the f to the following char- 
acter with an angle: 


Cc — 


) 
a” ” o < Z a 
Key: Forerunner, forelock, furlong, forlorn. 
Reporting Contractions 


The list of words given under reporting 
contractions is very important and should 
be carefully practiced. A valuable exer- 
cise on these contractions is to construct 
sentences containing as many as possible. 
Add the following to the list given in para- 
graph 146 in the Manual: 


Cc 


Key: Afford, indeed, command, compare, 
committee, connect, exist-ence. 


—” wn ¢ 


The following forms should be noted as 
being distinguished from some of the 


above: 
; is ae 7 L 


Common, commend, excess, assist. 


o 


Lesson Twelve 


HE principle underlying the dis- 

I joined prefixes given in Lesson 

Twelve is the expression of tr and a 

vowel by disjunction. It is important to 

keep in mind that the prefix is placed above 

the line, very close to the rest of the word- 

form, which is placed on the line of writ- 
ing in accordance with paragraph 26. 


- 


Key: 


Liter 


The prefix liter, letter, is expressed by 
the disjoined letter: 


~ 7 


Key: Literal, literary, literature, illiterate. 
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Abstr, Obstr 
Abstr is expressed by the disjoined ab, 


and obstr by the disjoined ob: 


2 SY 


ae Ae 


Key: Abstract, abstraction, abstruse, ob- 


struct, obstruction. 
Determine 


The shorthand forms below show the 
forms now used for determine and its de- 
rivatives. 


- 7 oo 


—_ > —_—————— 


Key: Determine, determination, determined, 


in-determining. 
@ 
The Diphthong ‘“‘I”’ 


RS S. V. SNEDIKER, of the San 
M Francisco Business College, writes 

us that in teaching she uses a list 
of words and sentences containing only the 
vowel “a” or the diphthong “i” to empha- 
size the difference between the characters. 
The words are arranged in pairs, thus: 
tale, tile; pane, pine, ete. The sentences 
run like these: “Kate had a kite,” “I 
have a fine fan.” 

We have followed this plan of contrast- 
ing forms like tale and tile, as we suppose 
most teachers have done, but we have not 
used sentences for that purpose. That ex- 
tension of the idea is a good one. 

In our own teaching we have found it 
important to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween the short “i” and the long “i,” and 
in doing this we have used such pairs of 
words as the following: bit, bite; kit, kite; 
mitt, might; fit, fight; fin, fine; hit, height; 
limb, lime; kin, kine; din, dine; dim, dime ; 
rid, ride; fill, file; pin, pine; sin, sign. 

This is a drill on the sounds of the vow- 
els; while the one described by Mrs. Sned- 
iker would be useful in training students 
to execute the form for the diphthong “i” 
easily and rapidly. Many students, in the 
early lessons, have a tendency to make a 
very decided pause after the distinguish- 
ing mark of the diphthong. It is important 
that the most facile way of making the 
“broken circle” be acquired at the very out- 
set. The “get-away” method of writing 
it is often a revelation to young students. 
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Theory Questions Answered 


Question. Why is it that “‘itic’” in the 
word critic cannot be joined as is done in 
the case of the loop “‘itical’’? 

Answer. There is no reason why “‘itic” 
cannot be joined by the advanced writer. 
The joining is not quite as distinct as the 
joining of the loop, but it is entirely prac- 
ticable. If joined, the motion should be 
the same as in writing “o’” in longhand. 


Question. Why are not shark, jerk, etc., 
written with a reverse circle as is done in 
the case of Charles? 

Answer. The joining before “k’ and 
“g”’ is awkward, and there is really no gain 
in speed. It applies to a few words and 
all of them are infrequent words. 


Question. Why do you express “ng” 
with the shorter stroke, and “nk” with the 
longer, seeing that “g’’ is a longer char- 
acter than “k’”? 

Answer. Because “ng” is the shorter 
sound. The combination “nk” is really 
“ngk” as will be seen by pronouncing 
“ran(g)k,” “ban(g)k.” In addition to 
this, there is the practical reason that the 
combination “ng” is much more frequent 
than “nk,” and should therefore have the 
more facile sign. 


Intermediate Certificate Word 
List—B 

Theory, museum, royal, atune, foundry, col- 
umn, legion, dismay, misprint, debar, bemoan, 
refine, sugar, carpet, drop, brush, president, 
owing, away, aware, sweep, dwell, anything, 
nothing, dealings, earthly, heartily, finally, $200, 
200 Ibs., $3,000, $2,000,000, 3,000 Ibs., foretell, 
ultimate, county, afternoon, compress, ordinary, 
cognate, also, emboss, imprint, enlarge, unkind, 
excess, expert, fortune, forehead, outcome, sub- 
mit, subdue, sublet, necessary, unnecessary, en- 
act, inexpensive, unprovided, unconscious, dis- 
continue, reconcile, recognize, expect, experi- 
ence, order, force, excellent, confidence, ex- 
change, communicate, probable, altogether, per- 
fect, progress, except, exercise, contract, con- 
tradict, construction, extreme, extraordinary, 
external, interest, intelligence, entertain, inter- 
pret, interview, intellect, instruct, retrograde, 
retribution, restriction, detract, electricity, elec- 
trician, electrify, alteration, alternate, inter 
rupted, inextricable. 
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Sentence Drill on Similar Wordsigns—II 


We will take no part in that particular deal. 


We have to go a mile for the mail. 


The purpose of the principal is to keep the 
popular pupil before the public. 


We should receive a respectful reply to the 
recent report. 


He made a remark to the effect that he did 
not remember the remittance. 


He says that the society should show some 
system in their work soon. 


We still have that style in stock. 


At this time to-morrow we trust that we 
shall know the truth. 


We usually use the typewriter for work of 
this kina, 


It is very important to give the correct value 
to each vowel. 


Do you want to know where he went while 
you were at work? 


At the end of this term, I shall not know 
which way to turn, 


I wonder which one brought the copy of the 
World to you yesterday. 
Why do you not wire him while you can? 


I can get along with her but I cannot get 
ilong without her. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—IV 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER Wl THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the February 
issue. if your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


IRST place in the reproduction con- 
K test this month has been awarded to 
Mr. Leslie Jackson, of Winterset, 
Iowa. Mr. Jackson has been a student in 
the commercial department of the high 
school of that city for a year, studying 
shorthand under the direction of Miss Effie 
Snider. We know all our readers will 
agree with us when we say that his plate 
is an excellent specimen of Gregg Short- 
hand. 
A School Contest 
Several times Miss Vera M. Warriner, 
of Hurst’s Private School, Buffalo, New 
York, has taken advantage of our offer to 
decide school contests. This month we re- 
ceived a large club of papers from her, 
with the request that we name the three 
best writers in the group. We are glad 
to announce that first place in this school 
contest has been awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Callahan, whose notes are written with an 
exceptionally fine swing; second place be- 
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THE 
“Order of ists” 
er of Greg Artists 
is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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longs to Miss Hannah Wolff, and third 
place to Miss Frances Keicher. Miss War- 
riner has been one of our most enthusiastic 
supporters, and in the letter accompany- 
ing this club of papers she states that it 
is her desire to have a 100% O. G. A. 
Class. The outlook for the achievement 
of that result is excellent, as the majority 
of the members of her classes are now en- 
rolled in the Order. 
Local Order No. 27 

The Tracy High School is doing good 
O. G. A. work, which is evidenced not only 
by the excellent club of tests received this 
month, but also by the fact that they have 
organized a Local Order. Miss May C. 
Albright, the shorthand instructor in this 
school, writes us for a number assignment, 
as they have already started the club. The 
enthusiasm of the Tracy Gregg writers in- 
sures to this club a long and successful 
career. We shall look forward with in- 
terest to receiving the first reports of their 
meetings. 

May we again mention our desire to re- 
ceive reports of the work of the various 
clubs? We are interested in all the activ- 
ities—social and educational—of our Local 
Orders. And, too, the ideas which have 
been worked out to advantage in your club 
may be just what another club needs to 
carry on its work successfully. 


German Shorthand Correspondence 


Miss Emma L. Rolle, Lock Box 345, 
Carthage, Missouri, requests that we make 
a special announcement in regard to her 
desire to correspond with O. G. A. mem- 
bers who are conversant with the German 
language. This is a good opportunity for 
those writers who know German and Gregg 
Shorthand to reap the benefits which stu- 
dents always receive from an exchange of 
ideas. 
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Mr. Jackson’s Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, October number.) 
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One of this month’s new members, Mr. 
Carl E. Hammond, 317 Oakland Street, 
Martin, Tennessee, expresses a desire to 
“receive cards from all students of Gregg 
Shorthand.” That is a large order, and 
we are sure that Mr. Hammond will be 
fairly swamped with postal cards. We 
know that all communications will be 
answered promptly, and that the corre- 
spondence will be of mutual benefit. 
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The New Clubbers 

We have not space to quote even a few 
paragraphs from the many interesting let- 
ters this month, but we do want to ac 
knowledge the interest in the Order shown 
by the teachers who are sending in their 
first clubs of papers. One of these is Miss 
Katharine Johnson, Valder College, De 
corah, Iowa. In her letter is the follow- 
ing paragraph: 
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Although this is the first time I have sent in 
any of these tests, I have been very much in- 
terested in them for more than a year. I hope 
some of the tests may come up to the required 
standard, but if not we shall try again. I hope 
to have a large number of students take the 
test before long. 

The prospects for the organization of a 
Local Order in Decorah seem to be very 
bright. We hope that Miss Johnson will 
make something of this idea just as soon 
as she has the O. G. A. work well under 
way. 

It is not possible for us to list the names 
of all the new clubbers, but nevertheless 
we heartily appreciate their efforts, and 
hope that they will continue the good 
work they have started. 


oe 
The February Test 
HE following article is very timely, 
as it will form the basis for one of 
your New Year's resolutions. You 


will have a few weeks in which to prepare 
for carrying out your resolution! At any 


rate, it is good shorthand material, and we 
hope to receive a great many copies of it 


from our readers. Right here we want to 
emphasize one of the points which are 
touched upon in the introduction to the 
department. Each applicant for member- 
ship should make two copies of the short- 
hand—one to be sent to us and the other 
to be kept on hand for comparison with 
the published plate. This is very import- 
ant, as it is only by comparing your notes, 
for the penmanship as well as the theory, 
with the authoritative plates that you de- 
rive the highest benefit from your work 
in the Order. 
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The Belittler 


Beware of people who are constantly be- 
littling others, finding flaws and defects in 
their characters, or slyly insinuating that they 
are not quite what they ought to be. Such 
persons are dangerous and not to be trusted, 
A disparaging mind is a limited, unhealthy 
mind. It can neither see nor acknowledge good 
in others. It is a jealous mind; it is positively 
painful to it to hear others spoken well of, 
praised, or commended for any virtue or good 
point. If it cannot deny the existence of the 
alleged good, it will seek to minimize it by 
a malicious “if,’ or “but,” or try in some other 
way to throw a doubt on the character of the 
person praised. 

A large, healthy, normal mind will see the 
good in another much more quickly than the 
evil, but a narrow, belittling mind has an eye 
only for the faults—for the unlovely and the 
crooked. The clean, the beautiful, the true and 
the magnanimous are too large for its vision. 
It delights in tearing down or destroying, but 
it is incapable of upbuilding. 

Whenever you hear a person trying to be- 
little another, discard him from your list of 
friends, unless you can help him to remedy his 
fault. Do not flatter yourself that those whe 
tell you of the failings of other people, and 
criticise and hold them up to ridicule, will not 
treat you in the same way when an opportu- 
nity presents itself. Such people are incapable 
of true friendship, for true friendship helps, 
instead of hinders; it never exposes the weak 
point in a friend’s character, or suffers anyone 
to speak ill of him. 

We are all of us constantly, but uncon- 
sciously, molding others by our thoughts about 
them. The qualities you see in your friend and 
those with whom you come in contact you tend 
to enlarge. If you see only the little, mean, 
contemptible side of people, you cannot help 
them out of their faults, for you only intensify 
and fix them; but if you see the good, the 
noble, the aspiring traits in them, you will 
help to develop these qualities until they crowd 
out the base, unworthy ones. 


o 


Join the Winning Army of the O. G. A. 
By Collins Boland, Seattle, Wash. 


Our fathers had their Pitmans, 
Their Munsons, and their Burns, 

While Benn and Isaac led them 
Through the desert, each by turns; 

Still further on, “but never there,” 
How wearily they go; 

And stiff and rigid was the path 
The progress was so slow. 

Then to the young and hopeful 
There came a newer day. 

They ran and sung with loosened tongue 
Since GREGG has led the way! 


Once many dwelt in darkness, 
In a land where half was shade, 
And bowed down to “Position,” 
Of stiff precedents afraid; 
To verticals unyielding, 
Our hands held as by chain, 
And coarse, crude tools were wielding 
In labor that was pain. 
But suddenly there dawned a Light! 
That brighter shines each day. 
Now, led aright, we'll win the fight 
Since GREGG leads on the way! 
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A faithful few first followed him, 
Their willing hands set free; 
With facile curve, with outline fine, 
And overjoyed to be able to write with touch 
so light 
In full and gracefully. 
A handful first of hopeful youth, 
A brave and trusting band, 
To follow fearlessly the truth 
They sight the better land. 
So to the young and hopeful 
A light illumes their way 


And numbers swell the Army 
Of the O. G. A. 
Geometry you need not, nor compasses to 


draw; 
These faultless forms of beauty are in them- 
selves a law. 
And every vowel sounded 
Falls in its natural place; 
With circles swift are rounded, 
To aid you win the race. 


On graceful ovals sailing 
Or floating out on rings 
The flight of fast birds paling, 
For with their speed are wings! 
They pen in flowing outline 
What song or speech I say, 
In full harmonious design— 
For Gregg has shown the way! 


Not in rigid mummied wrappers, 
Or ice that cannot flow, 
But in curvéd lines artistic 
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Their flight is hydroplanic 
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“Loose them and let them go!” 
Nor ’prisoned in vertical strata 

“With round portholes to look out,” 
But free as birds of Springtime 

That fly, and sing, and shout! 


They skim and fly away, 
And yet convey the message 
Of all we had to say. 


Discard the leaden plummet, 
Low angles throw aside. 
The Caligraphic summit 
Bends like the mountain side; 
The vowels sparkling lakelets, 
The blended sounds like vales; 
The stronger sounds like yielding masts 
Fitted with silken sails 
Art joined with rapid motion 
Your hand will gently sway, 
Like great waves of the ocean 
Sweep the O. G. A.! 





Get GREGG, and work, and practice 
And learn the latest tune— 

And soon you'll know the fact is 
You've started none too soon. 

Your hand with new-found freedom 
Does willingly its share. 

You'll grow enthusiastic, 
For there’s “Victory in the air!” 

The movement’s great and growing, 
For Gregg leads on the way— 
Join the winning army of the O. G. A.! 


Dedicated to the always successful Frances 


E finger-Raymond. | 
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Gwennie Abraham, 
V yo. 


Rock Springs, | 


Gertrude Aminoffsky, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Max Anda, Portland, Ore. 

Corrie Anderson, Pacific Grove, 
Cal. 

Mabel Anderson, Stoughton, Wis. 

Sister Mary Augustine, Chicago, III. 


B 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ade Belle Bain, Oakland, Cal. 
Romain Bangert, Green Bay, Wis. 
Bettie Barnes, Richmond, Va. 
Frances Barrett, Portland, Ore. 
Fannie Beaver, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Florence M. Beers, New Milford, 

Conn 
L. Elizabeth Betz, 
Charles _ Austin 


Eva F. Baer, 


Frostburg, 
Bever, Buffalo, 


William Bonner, Lafayette, Ind. 
A. Brank, Portland, Ore. 

Meta Brown, Rawlins, Wyo. 

Eugene Burton, Lafayette, Ind. 


c 


Thomas Callahan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
pee Carlisle, Augusta, Ky. 
arjorie Carson, Decorah, Iowa 


Edith M. Chadsey, 
Conn. 


Md. | 


New Milford, | 


2) 
List of New Members 


Estella M. Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gertrude Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nellie J. Clark, Portland, Ore. 
Ind. 


| Mae Conover, ‘Indianapolis, 








| Marie Conover, Indianapolis, Ind. 

| Clara SoegeEe, Fort Dodge, | 
ow 

| Joyce G. * Collis, St. Catherine, Ont., 
Can. 

| Dorothy Cooper, Columbus, Wis. 

Alice Craig, Oakland, Cal. 

| Myrtle Crawford, Ottawa, III. 

Cecil C. Crider, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Angeline Cullen, Columbus, Wis. 

| 

| D 

| Adelaide Dahl, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. E. Dalton, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

Carlos de Lalinde, Manila, P. I. 

Gertrude DeMerle, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sophronia M. Dennis, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Naomi Derbyshire, Portland, Ore. 

Florence Desor, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ruth Devaney, Polo, Iil. 

Mrs. Fronia Donnelly, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

E 

| Irene Ebrom, Chicago, III. 

| Mabel Egan, Chicago, III. 

Ruby Ellingham, St. Catherines, 
Ont., Can. 


| Margaret Emstad, Mankato, Minn. 


F 
A. Fagan, Meriden, 
Farrell, Buffalo, N 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tracy, Minn. 


G 
Margaret Garnett, Richmond, Va. 


| Pearl Gilbert, Detroit, Mich. 
Annamay M. Gleason, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


| F. Goodman, Portland, Ore. 
| Vinnie Greenlaw, Oakland, Cal. 
| Edna Gustafson, Tacoma, Wash. 


“onn 
Helen A. 
Fisher, 
Flatiqual, 


Olive 


! 

| Lambert 
| 

Josie 


H 

| Agnes Hall, Columbus, Wis. 
Carl E. Hammond, Martin, Tenn. 
Geneva Hanson, Decorah, Iowa 


| Eveline R. Hewitt, New Milford, 


| Conn 

| Nettie May Hitch, Cambridge, Md 
| Frances Houck, Portland, Ore. 

| Clifford Houldsworth, Canton, II! 

Marie Huf, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laura Hyldelund, Portland, Ore. 


I 


Irion, 


J 
Leslie Jackson, Winterset, Iowa 
| Hilma Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 


| 


Christian G Lafayette, Ind 
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ey 3 - Decorah, lowa 
Columbus, Wis 


Elon College, 


Katherine 
Winnie Jones, 
1. & Jorgenson, 
N 


Durand, Mich. 


K 
Buffalo, 


Lafayette, 
N. Y 


N. C. 
Anna L. Joslin, 
Martha Neeley, 
Fred Nelson, 
N. Y 
Ind. 


Frances Keicher, 
Rose Korenstein, 
Ruth Kreiter, Buffalo, 


L 


Hazel B. Lamond, 
Earl S. Lancaster, 
Margaret Lancer, 
Lillian Langford, 
George Larsen, 


o 
Dorothy Oviatt, 


Buffalo, N. Y. P 


Hoopeston, Il. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va. 

Rock Springs, 
o. 


y 
Albert Lascurettes, Oakland, Cal 
Dora Leslie, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Clementine Lewis, Cumberland, Md 
Olive Lewis, Frostburg, Md. 
Irving Luttman, Whitewater, Wis 
Margaret Lyons, Chicago, Ill. 


Bennie McCabe, Lafayette, 
Lillian W. McCluggage, 
Island, Nebr. 
Dorothy MacKay, 
Ont., Can. 
Nellie Mader, Grand Island, Nebr. | 
Althea G. Marks, Tracy, Minn. 
Fannie Martz, Buffalo, We 
Jeannette Maylon, Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Frederick Menke, Tracy, Minn. 
George W. Mills, Big Rapids, Mich 
Gertrude Mitchell, Oakland, Cal. 
Manuel Morey, Ponce, P. R. 


Faye Percival, 
Piaff, 
Chas. T ‘Platt, 


oa 


R 
Esther L. 


Mary L. Richards, 


Ind. 
Grand | jose R. Rodi 
Sister aesy 


Catherines, | Robert 


Dak. 


St. 
Rowe, 


Madeline Seitz, 


Estella Mueller, Freeport, 
Chester B. Murray, Tamaqua, Pa. 
Florence Murray, Oakland, 


Portland, 
Ilwaco, 


Columbus, 


Portland, 
Ida Peterson, Decorah, lowa 
Grand Junction, | 


Winter Hill, 


Ramsdell, 


Carmen Rivera, Rawlins, W 
Margaret Roberts, Chicago, 
| Mary Roberts, Columbus, Wis. 
David Robertson, Rawlins, Wyo. 
ez, New York 
osalie, Chicago, Ill. 


| Madeline Russo, Oakland, Cal. 


Gertrude Searles, Tracy, Minn. 

Joseph W. Seay, Wheaton, Minn. 
Buffalo, 
| Joye Sirkes, El Reno, Okla. 
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Mildred A. Slover, Trenton, N. J. 
Mabel Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

| Rose Stephens, Oakland, Cal. 

| Sigrid Strand, Green Bay. Wis. 

| Alice Sweet, Tracy, Minn. 

Lillian Szymanski, Chicago, Il. 


U 
| Gerhard Ulwe, Decorah, Iowa 
| F. M. Unruh, Marysville, Kansas 


Til. 
Cal. 
Ore. 
Wash. 
Wis. 
Vv 


| Myrtle Van Brocklin, Detroit, Mich 
| Santiago Veve, Santurce, P. 


Ore. 


Mass. | w 

|L. T. Wallace, Liberty, Mo 

| John Wataha, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
| Loretto Way, Buffalo, N. Y. 

| Myrtle H. endel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rose Werli, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Gladys Wheeler, Portland, Ore. 
Gladys Wiesner, Tracy, Minn. 
John P. Wilkinson, Philadelphia, 


Valley Falls, 


Cotemtae, Wis. 


i. 


a. 
Marie Wilmes, Portland, Ore. 
John Winder, Nickerson, Kansas 
Walter R. Wolf, Denver, Colo. 
Hannah Wolff, Buffalo, i Ue 
| Archie L. Wright, Evergreen, Ala. 


Y 


Charles Yauman, Columbus, 


Zz 
Tracy, Minn. 


ity. 


Watertown, S 


Wis. 


N. Y 
Alex Zell, 


oO° 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association 


AST month we were pleased to an- 
ia nounce the programs for several of 

the state commercial teachers’ meet- 
ings. We now have pleasure in giv- 
ing a brief account of the Indiana meet- 
ing, held in Indianapolis on October 28 
and 29. 

One of our representatives attended the 
meetings of the Commercial Section and 
returned with a glowing account of the 
large attendance 2d the interest and en- 
thusiasm that prevailed in all the discus- 
sions. One noticeable feature was that 
everyone assigned on the program was 
there and responded promptly. The fol- 
lowing are the speakers and their subjects 
in the order in which they appeared on the 
program: A. J. Lynn, Bloomington, “The 
Country-Wide Misconception of Commer- 
cial Education”; Everett Lett, Indianapo- 
lis, “Debits and Credits in Beginning 
Bookkeeping”; Wm. H. Coughlan, Koko- 


no, “Interest and Enthusiasm — How 


Aroused and Maintained”; J. S. Knox, 
Cleveland, “Education and Its Relation to 
Commercial Needs”; J. S. Curry, Cleve- 
land, “Touch Typewriting, Past, Present 
and Future’; Helen Dernbach, South 
Bend, “Accuracy First”; E. H. Fisher, 
Whiting, “Speed—How We Get It”; D. O. 
Miller, Mishawaka, “Report of Committee 
on State Typewriting Contest”; C. A. 
Prosser, Director of Dunwoodie Institute, 
Minneapolis, “The Minneapolis Survey for 
Commercial Education.” The State Con- 
test in typewriting caused so much interest 
that it was decided to make it an annual 
affair. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Karl Von Ammerman, 
Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, President; A. J. Lynn, Blooming- 
ton High School, Vice-President; Edith 
Finch, Technical High School, Indianap- 


olis, Secretary. 
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The National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


HE convention of the National Com- 

mercial Teachers’ Federation this 

month will be watched with a great 
deal of interest and concern by many of 
its most loyal supporters who have been 
alienated by the actions of a small clique 
of politicians. Although comparatively 
small in numbers, this clique, through the 
force of organization and a bond of self 
interest, has assumed control of the Fed 
eration. The first step was the formation 
of an organization of those holding “ex- 
clusive contracts’ from a special interest. 
This organization was not a part of the 
Federation, but held meetings at the same 
time and admitted to these meetings only 
those who held contracts. 

The next step was taken when this or 
ganization, acting as a political machine 
with a definite purpose in view, secured 
official recognition of the special interest 
as an integral part of the Federation under 
the very trade name of that special inter- 
est. This was done in absolute disregard 
of any and all the many other interests 
that have stood loyally by the Federation 
through good times and bad times—some- 
times at great sacrifice—without any ex- 





pectation or desire of special recognition. 
In the year following, “Federation Talk,” 
the paper published by the Federation, 
contained advertising of the special inter- 
est as reading matter, even to the extent 
of using the advertising emblem of the 
special interest. 

The third step was the adoption of the 
policy of attempting to control the election 


_ of the officers of the Federation, so that 


only those who were holders of contracts 
from the special interest should be elected. 
Behind closed doors, the members of the 
first organization—the holders of contracts 

proceeded to make up a “slate” of offi 
cers, and then rushed around the lobbies 
and the section meetings urging the claims 
of the candidates they had selected. Last 
year one excited member of the contract 
holders’ association was overheard declar 
ing that the election of the entire “slate” 
was assured, and that no high school or 
shorthand teacher would be elected. In 
cidentally we may remark that this state 
ment prompted the high school teachers 
to nominate for the vice-presidency of the 
Federation the popular retiring president 
of their section, and he was elected. 
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The men of light and leading in the 
Federation have no sympathy with the 
policy that is being pursued by the little 
clique of self-seeking politicians. They 
recognize that the use of the Federation 
for advertising purposes by special inter- 
ests must inevitably defeat the purposes 
for which the organization was formed and 
which it has followed successfully for 
many years. Hostility to the two largest 
sections of the Federation—the high school 
teachers and shorthand teachers—if con- 
tinued for any length of time would re- 
sult in the formation of another national 
organization. As it is, prominent members 
of the high school teachers’ association are 
frankly discussing the possibility of such 
an organization. 

We do not believe that another organiza- 
tion is necessary or desirable. It is now 
very generally recognized that the special 
interest is on its last legs; and even the 
members of the rapidly declining organiza- 
tion devoted to it are divided into two 
camps, with the likelihood of still greater 
divisions. The membership at large need 
only to be informed of what is going on 
to insure the elimination of the domination 


of special interests or holders of exclusive 


contracts. When this has been accom- 
plished the splendid old organization will 
be in a position to continue a career of 
successful achievement on behalf of the 
entire profession. 


oOo 
Reporters and Reporting 


T has afforded us considerable satisfac- 
tion to note that the list of reporters 
using Gregg Shorthand has increased 

thirty-four per cent in the last year. The 
representation in the ranks of reporters is 
remarkably large for a system that was not 
very generally taught until a few years 
ago. In the San Francisco Examiner, at 
the time of the convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, there 
was a cartoon of an old man leaning on a 
stick, with the caption “Puzzle Picture: 
Did Veterans’ Day Bring Him Out, or Is 
He a Delegate to that Reporters’ Conven- 
tion?” This conveys the general impres- 
sion of reporters; but gradually the “old 
order changeth, giving place to new.” As 
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the older reporters retire the younger writ- 
ers take their places and this being the 
case, it is inevitable that in the course of 
time Gregg Shorthand will be supreme in 
the reporting field, as it is in all other lines 
of shorthand work. 

It takes time for writers to gain the 
technical knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for reporting work. For reporting a 
high degree of skill in writing shorthand 
is essential, and with our system the nec- 
essary speed may be attained in much less 
time than with the old-time methods. The 
records made by young writers of the sys- 
tem in the reporters’ contests haye demon- 
strated this beyond question. But speed is 
merely the beginning of the preparation 
for reporting. 

The aspirant for a reporting position 
must devote much time to the study of law 
language, medical terms, and, in fact, to 
the technical terms used in all lines of 
business. This must be supplemented by 
a knowledge of court procedure. A suc- 
cessful reporter once told us that the most 
difficult thing he had to learn in his early 
reporting work in court was what to report 
and what not to report—what to transcribe 
and what to omit in making up his record. 

Reporting work offers an attractive and 
very remunerative field of work for those 
who are qualified for it. To the ambitious 
commercial stenographer it appeals par- 
ticularly because he is building on -the 
foundation of present knowledge. All he 
is required to do is to increase his speed 
in writing, and develop the technical 
knowledge necessary for reporting. 


CO? 
Brevities 


The many friends of Mr. W. D. Wi- 
gent, manager of the Public School De- 
partment of the Chicago office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, will con- 
gratulate him on the arrival of a baby 
boy. His name is John Millard Wigent, 
and his proud father declares that he is 
the “finest little fellow in Chicago.” 

* * _ 

In sending us the poem “Join the Win- 
ning Army of the O. G. A.,” Mr. Collins 
Boland, of Seattle, writes: “We all love 
Gregg out here, as it is growing very fast 
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and I am using it daily for Spanish work. 
For Spanish particularly I call it ‘visual- 
ized speech.’ ”’ 

Many teachers of shorthand will remem- 
ber Mr. Boland as the editor of the Span- 
ish Department of The Stenographer 
many years ago. He was then a Pitmanic 
writer and published a great many speci- 
mens of Spanish written in shorthand. 
We are proud to number him among our 
“converts.” 

. 7 

At the December G. S. A. meeting of 
the Chicago society there is to be a debate 
on the subject of “Resolved, That a 
Woman Is a Better Office Stenographer 
Than a Man.” Miss Frances Hunter and 
Miss Jessie Frye will uphold the affirma- 
tive of this question and Mr. W. M. Max- 
well and Mr. John Trainor will defend 
the right of their sex in the negative. This 
meeting will be held December 9 and it 
bids fair to be an exciting one. The an- 
nual election of officers will also be held 
at that time. 

— * + 

The “Educator,” published by the fa- 
mous Clark’s Colleges, London, England, 
has an interesting account of the visits of 
Vice-Principal Clark to the various schools 
of the Clark chain (there are over twenty- 
five of these famous schools) in the course 
of which we noted the following: 

His suggestions as to business letter writing 
were noted by the commercial students, while 
his demonstration of a Gregg Shorthand les- 
son was followed appreciatively by all, and 
some with no knowledge of shorthand realized 
the ease with which such knowledge could be 
acquired. Mr. Clark concluded by urging stu- 
dents to put into practice the suggestions given 
by him so that they might do well for the sake 
of their parents, and their own profit, and to 
maintain the glorious traditions of the col- 
leges. 

It will suffice to say that in the past 
four months Clark’s Colleges, the largest 
and most important commercial training 
schools in London, have ordered nearly 


2,000 copies of Gregg Shorthand ! 
£9 
The New Jersey High School Commer- 
cial Teachers held an organization meeting 
in Newark, October 23. This meeting, 
which was attended by eighty commercial 
teachers of the state, marks an important 
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forward step in the organization of com- 
mercial teachers of the eastern states. 
The program included the following speak- 
ers: Dr. A. B. Corson, First Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J.; 
A. B. Meredith, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, Trenton, N. J.; John R. 
Wildman, Director Accounting Depart- 
ment, New York University, who spoke on 
“The Relation of Secondary Schools to 
the University in the Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects’’; John E. Gill, Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J., 
whose subject was “Training of Commer- 
cial Teachers for Public Schools”; P. H. 
Smith, Principal of High School, Bayonne, 
N. J., who discussed “Obstacles Met in 
the Advancement of Commercial Educa- 
tion”; and Williard I. Hamilton, Secre- 
tary, Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., who gave the teachers the 
employer's standpoint on “Things Most 
Essential in Commercial Training.” 


* * * 


Secretaries of organizations of Gregg 
writers, including local Gregg Shorthand 


associations, local O. G. A. associations 
and local or sectional organizations of 
Gregg teachers and writers, are requested 
to send the editorial office of the Gregg 
Writer at New York information about 
their organizations, including complete list 
of officers, with addresses. We shall also 
appreciate being notified promptly of the 
election of new officers so that our infor- 
mation may be up to date. We receive 
frequent inquiries about local organiza- 
tions, and wish to be in a position to reply 
to them in an intelligent and authoritative 
manner. 


CO? 


T IS a well-known 
grapher speaking: 
“When a year or two ago we 
inquired what had become of the old-fash- 
ioned shortcake, dozens of samples and 
any number of recipes avalanched into the 
office; but when, following up that success 
and bearing in mind that a copy of the 
paper went to the United States Mint, 
we asked what had become of the old- 
fashioned twenty-dollar gold-piece, we 
never did hear.”——Everybody’s Magazine. 


newspaper para- 
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A Brilliant Champion of the “Forward Movement” in India 


E have received a copy of a very 
handsome brochure entitled “For- 
ward Movement in Phonog- 
It consists of 32 pages, beauti- 

fully printed on heavy enameled paper, 


raphy.” 


with an attractive cover, and is one of the 
most scholarly and philosophic theses on 
the subject of the value of shorthand that 
we have ever had the pleasure of reading. 
The author is Surendra Nath Sinha, Ste- 
nographer, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
late Shorthand Teacher Oriental 
nary, Calcutta, India, and the brochure is 
dedicated to the Hon. C. H. Bompas, B.A.., 
Barrister-at-Law, J.P., I.C.S., for “his 
keen appreciation of the utility of Phonog- 


Semi- 


raphy and his interest in its advancement.” 

After tracing briefly the history of short- 
hand and presenting its many claims to 
recognition, the author discusses the prin- 


ciples on which different systems are 


founded. In doing this, he quotes some- 
what extensively from numerous shorthand 
authorities and then summarizes the de- 
ductions to be drawn from the quotations. 
The conclusions reached will be made clear 
by the following paragraph: 

If the arguments advanced for the adoption 
of a light-line, joined-vowel system appear to 
be sound, I may, as a result of my investigation 
and study, at once single out the Gregg system 
of shorthand as eminently suited to meet the 
requirements and fulfill generally the condi- 
tions that are enumerated as the main essen- 
tials of a successful shorthand system. * * * 
I expect in a later article to deal seriatim with 
the points set forth as essentials for a success- 
ful system, and to show how far the particular 
system satisfies the tests. 

We desire to express to the author our 
hearty appreciation of the brochure as 
well as our admiration of the logical, con- 
vincing and original way in which the ar- 
guments in favor of the system have been 
presented. 


oOo 
Prominent Commercial Educator Honored 


has been one of the foremost figures 
this 


F™: nearly fifty years G. W. Brown 


in commercial education in 
country. During 
this long period his 
name has been con- 
nected with 
ventions and 
ciations, with every 
progressive pioneer 
movement in this 
field. His keen vis- 
ion and his shrewd 
judgment 
have been brought 
to bear upon practi- 
cally every problem 
which has confront- 
ed commercial 
teachers and school- 
men, Business edu- 
cators everywhere 
have learned to 
value his judgment 
ind to give weight 
to his decision. 

Mr. Brown was 


con- 
asso- 


business 


G. W. Broww 


in charge of the Commercial Education 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893. At the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition in St. Louis 
in 1904, the exhibit 
of Brown's Business 
Colleges of which 
Mr. Brown was 
president, was one 
of the most valuable 
features in the edu- 
cational department. 
In those days prac- 
tical education was 
in its transitional 
stage, and these ex- 
hibits, viewed as 
they were by thou- 
sands of visitors, 
were instrumental in 
arousing a general 
interest in the sub- 
ject. In view of 
Mr. Brown's con- 
nection with these 
expositions and the 
success and  far- 
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reaching influence of the work there, it is 
not surprising that the officials. of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco should recognize the fact that Mr. 
Brown is peculiarly fitted through experi- 
ence and training to act as a member 
of the International Jury of Awards in 
the Department of Education, and that this 
high honor should have been conferred 
upon him. 

The appointment will be a source of 
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satisfaction to Mr. Brown's friends in the 
profession who will be pleased to know 
that his broad view of the field of commer- 
cial education has received this national 
indorsement. It has also a welcome sig- 
nificance to those who have believed in 
and worked for a wider recognition of 
business education. The placing of Mr. 
Brown on this international body is a 
tribute to the profession as well as to the 
man who so ably represents it. 


oO°o 


National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 27-30, 1915 


Tentative Program 


Monpay P. M., 2:00 ro 4:00 


President’s Annual Address 
EK. E. Magoon, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 
Announcements 
Advantages of a Teacher's Being a Practical 
Writer 
Hermann F. Post, Court Reporter, Chicago 
An Interesting Exposition of This Much 
Discussed Subject. 
Discussion 
A Few Important Factors in Teaching Type- 
writing 
O. H. White, St. Louis, Mo. 

Demonstration 
R. A. Grant, 
Louis, Mo. 

An Effective Typewriting Speed Course, 
and How to Administer It 
Discussion 


Tvuespay A. M., 9:30 To 11:00 


Election of Officers 
Facile Writing Elements 
Frederick H. Gurtler, Court Reporter, Chi- 
ca 
Vocabulary Building 
W. L. Read, Chicago 


Tuerspay P. M., 2:00 ro 4:00 


General Joint Session 
Addresses on Fatigue, 
and Spelling 
Mr. F. E. Lakey, Mr. W. 
Miss Elizabeth Van Sant 


Yeatman High School, St. 


Discipline, English 


N. Watson, 


Wepnespay A. M., 9:30 ro 11:00 
“At Ease” 
Session giving teachers an 
visit other sections 


opportunity to 


Wepnespay P. M., 2:00 ro 4:00 
Joint Session with High School Section 
Generalized and Specialized Commercial Cur- 

ricula 

Chas. G. Reigner, Pittsburgh 
Report of the Committee on the Status of 

Shorthand 
The Teaching of Shorthand in Degree-granting 

Institutions, Chas. G. Reigner (Chairman) 


Tuurspay A. M., 9:30 ro 11:00 


How Business Education Should Function in 
Everyday Life 
Mrs. Wm. M. Greenwood, State 
School, Valley City, North Dakota 
Discussion 
The Working Philosophy of the 
Teacher 
Discussion 
The Way I Teach Typewriting 
Mrs. Smith, Northwestern Business College, 
Chicago 


Normal 


Shorthand 


Tuurspay P. M., 2:00 ro 4:00 
Getting in Touch with the Business Community 
John Zimmer, Charleston, West Virginia 

Discussion 
Should Systematic Tests Be Given for Grad- 
uation? 


oO°?o 











PUPILS must enter into contact with a dynamic personality to bring out the 
best there is in them.—W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D. 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. Conducted by 
Edward J. McNamara, 77 Madison Ave., New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
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should be addressed. 


The International Typewriting Contest 


Name 
Margaret Owen 
Rose L. Fritz... 
Bessie Friedman 
Gus R. Trefzger. 
J. L. Hoyt 
Thos. J. Ehrich.. 


Name 
W. F. Oswald... 
Rose Bloom 


Parker C. Woodson.... 
Harold H. Smith.... 


Martha Dunn ... 
Bessie Linsitz . 
Anna Gold 

G. W. Gaskill 
G. L. Hossfeld 
Clarence D. 
Adelaide Steinberg 
Pauline 
Daniel E. 
Howard Pfrommer 
Ida O. Leinert 


Ray E. Newgeon.... 


Sarah Rosenberg 
Lillian Baker 
Caroline Sedlacek 


Name 
H. S. Stollnitz.. 
Wm. D. Miller... 
Geo. Zeihl 
John R. Seckler.. 


Pauline Marriott .... 


Ruth Huhl 


James A. Riordan... 
Gertrude Barker .... 


Clara Hoffberg ... 
B. G. Riddle.... 


Fred. Meyer .......... 


Robert Canavello 
Caroline Sedlacek 


I ET Underwood 


Fritz veaseesseess..Underwood 


Stubing... 


Writine 


World’s Championship 


Waraitinc One Hour From Paintren Cory 


Errors 
42 
106 
45 
49 
49 
106 


Machine 
.. Underwood 
.. Underwood 
.. Underwood 
.. Underwood 
. Underwood 
.. Remington 


Gross 
8879 
8268 
7954 
7894 
7819 
7946 


Amateur Championship 
Errors 


20 
37 


Gross 
4200 
4027 
3942 26 
3980 39 
3899 25 
4006 47 
4124 
3904 
3639 
3559 
3720 
3540 
3400 
8085 12 
3128 68 
S115 83 
2599 1 
2078 0 
1985 1 


Machine 
. Underwood 
. Underwood 

.. Remington 
.... Remington 
.... Underwood 


76 
48 
33 
34 
118 
S54 


.. Remington 


Remington 


Underwood 
.... Underwood 
oocckee Gy Sih 
. Underwood 


Underwood 
... Remington 


Novice Championship 
Firreen Minutes From 


Gross Errors 
1918 42 
1700 17 
1780 35 
1592 20 
1596 27 
1593 30 
1663 56 
1463 18 
1480 33 
1418 S34 
1302 22 
1288 25 

952 0 


Machine 

. Remington 

. Underwood 
.. Remington 
. Underwood 
Remington 
Remington 

. .Remington 
.. Underwood 
Underwood 
.. Underwood 
. Underwood 


Remington 


Penalty 


210 
530 


a Je I 


225 
245 
245 
530 


Writrinc Onr-Hatr Hour From Pariwtev Cory 


100 
185 
130 
195 
125 
235 
380 
240 
165 
170 
590 
420 


65 325 


60 
340 
415 

5 
0 
5 


Painteo Cory 


210 
85 
175 
100 
135 
150 
280 
90 
165 
170 
110 
125 
0 


Net 
8169 
7738 
7729 
7649 
7574 
7416 


Penalty 


Penalty 


Net Words 
per Minute 
136 
129 
129 
127 
126 
124 


Net Words 
per Minute 

137 
128 
127 
126 
126 
126 
125 
122 
116 
118 
104 
104 
103 
101 

93 

90 

86 

69 

66 


Net Words 
per Minute 
114 
108 
107 
100 
97 
96 
92 
92 
88 
83 
79 
78 
63 
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HERE is it going to stop? Each 
W year after the typewriting con- 

tests results are announced and it 
is discovered that the champion has tacked 
on to the record four or five extra words per 
minute, much is made of it and predictions 
are freely made that the contestants will 
not better the record next year. It is 
pointed out that when the speed gets up 
above 120 words per minute, it is no 
mean achievement to add even one word 
more per minute for an hour of writing. 
What then can be said of the phenomenal 
little woman who comes along and boosts 
the record, not four or five words, but seven 
words per minute! Just one thing. We 
must all take off our hats 
to Miss Margaret Owen 
and acknowledge that 
her claim to the title 
Woman Typist Extraor- 
dinary is beyond cavil. 
One hundred and thirty- 
six words per minute for 
one hour is something to 
be proud of. 


Turn About Fair Play 


In the contest of 
1918, Miss Owen won 
the championship with 
125 words per minute, 
beating out Emil A. 
Trefzger who wrete 120. 
The next year Mr. 
Trefzger added _ nine 
words per minute to his 
best performance and 
secured first place, writing 
the best Miss Owen could do 
This year, however, Miss Owen 
the nine to her record and _ secured 
first place with 136 words. A _ case 
of turn about is fair play. Mr. Emil A. 
Trefzger, the champion of 1914, however, 
was not in the contest as he is demonstrat- 
ing for the Underwood Company at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
It would have been interesting to have 
seen what he would have done in this con- 
test. Now in 1916—suppose we leave that 
for the future because if we were to give 
it out now, it would destroy the interest 
in the contest twelve months in advance. 


129, while 
was 127. 
added 
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How It Was Done 

A few days after the contest, the writer 
having an opportunity of gripping the 
speediest typewriting fingers in the world 
while offering his congratulations, pro- 
pounded the usual question, “How did you 
do it?” Miss Owen smiled sweetly and 
agreed to give me the secret, and she did 
not seem to be a bit disturbed at my threat 
to pass the word along. Her prescription is 
a “mixture of hard work, perseverance, and 
continuous, faithful practice’—the same 
prescription that has led to success in all 
lines of endeavor since before the build- 
ing of the pyramids, the founding of the 
first empires or even as far back as the 

time when the first “To 
Let” sign was placed on 
the Garden of Eden. 
\ But seriously speak- 
ing, if one will but give 
a little study to the fig- 
ures, he will see how it 
was done. Miss Owen 
has for the past three 
years always written the 
greatest number of gross 
words. Even though she 
did not win, she wrote 
a greater number of 
words than any of her 
competitors; but her 
marvelous record of this 
year is not due to any 
appreciable increase 
speed. Her hard 
work and her continu- 
ous practice have been put on the prob- 
lem of accuracy and she now has the 
fruits of her labor. 

Miss Owen is a product of the Drake 
Business School, Passaic, New Jersey, and 
studied typewriting under the direction of 
Mr. D. W. Having a thorough 
appreciation of the great and growing im 
portance of skill in typewriting, Mr. 
Frazier was one of the first to recognize 
that the use of a simple system of short- 
hand permitted of more time being given 
to typewriting practice. Mr. Frazier 
specialized on typewriting, as he could 
with the Gregg system of shorthand, and 
two of the International champions as well 


Frazier. 
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as numerous other experts have come from 
his school. 
Progress Measured 

To see the progress made it is necessary 
only to contrast the work of last year with 
that of this year. Last year she wrote 8,243 
words, this year 8,379, an increase of 136 
or about one and six-tenths per cent. Noth- 
ing remarkable about that increase after a 
year’s work. But last year she made 119 
errors; this year she made only forty-two 
errors, showing a gain of seventy-seven, or 
sixty-four and seven-tenths per cent. Miss 
Fritz was Miss Owen’s nearest competitor 
and the real fruits of the latter's labor 
better can be appreciated when we com- 
pare the two records. 
Last year Miss Fritz 
wrote 8,084 words; this 
year, 8,268, an increase 
of 184 words, or about 
two and three-tenths per 
cent. Ih errors, Miss 
Fritz had last year 125, 
while this year she had 
106, showing a gain of 
nineteen, or fifteen and 
two-tenths per cent less 
than last year. There 
is the whole story in a 
nutshell! A year’s prac- 
tice spent in developing 
accuracy. 

Other Contestants 

Of the other contest- 
ants, the one who showed 
the greatest improve- 
ment was Thomas J. Ehrich, who added 
nine words to his record of last year. Miss 
Bessie Friedman made a very commend- 
ible showing in her first appearance after 
coming from the ranks of the amateurs. 
She did not increase her speed over last 
year, but she made a very appreciable 
gain in accuracy. 

Mr. Gus R. Trefzger made a decided 
gain in accuracy, and added three words 
a minute to his speed. Special mention 
must also be made of Mr. Gus Trefzger’s 
brilliant work in the One-Minute-Contest. 
In this contest he wrote 146 words in the 
minute without a single error. Nothing 
like this, we believe, has ever before been 
ichieved in any International contest. 


W. F. Oswatp 
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The Amateur Championship 


The Amateur Contest furnished a little 
added excitement because of greater ma- 
chine rivalry. There were thirteen Under- 
wood entries, five Remington, and one L. C. 
Smith. The sensation of the contest was 


the ease with which W. F. Oswald, Gregg 
writer and Rational typist, carried off the 
honors with the phenomenal record of 137 
words per minute for «a half hour 
word a minute faster than the record in 
the International Professional Champion- 
ship and nine words a minute faster than 


one 


his nearest competitor. Mr. Oswald also 
had the best accuracy record of any of 
those writing more than 110 words a min- 
ute. 

The first four in this 
contest are Gregg writ- 
ters, as are also Miss 
Owen, Mr. Gus Trefz- 
ger and Mr. Hoyt, and 
three out of the four are 
Rational typists. Of 
the ten leaders in this 
contest — those writing 
more than 110 words a 
minute—five are expo- 
nents of the Rational 
method. The average 
number of errors made 
by the Rational typists 
was thirty-three ; that of 
the others, forty-three. 

The success of young 
Mr. Oswald points the 
moral as that of 
His speed increased over 
last year 196 words, but the real im- 
provement is seen in the decrease of 
his errors from twenty-eight to twenty. 
Mr. Oswald is a graduate of the Tay- 
lor School, Philadelphia, of which Mr. 
Freeman P. Taylor is principal. Mr. Os- 
wald first sprang into prominence by win- 
ning the school championship in 1911, 
when but sixteen years old. Both Mr. 
Parker Woodson and Mr. Harold Smith 
made brilliant records—-Mr. Woodson in- 
creasing his speed over last year by six 
words a minute and decreasing his errors 
from thirty-one to twenty-six; Mr. Smith 
increasing his speed nine words a minute 
and decreasing his errors from fifty-seven 


same 
Miss Owen. 
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to thirty-nine. In fact, it will be seen upon 
examining the figures that the Remington 
operators all made material increases over 
last year, which indicates that the excellent 
work of the new organization in the speed 
department of the Remington Company is 
being manifested most strikingly. 


Novice Championship 


Much of the interest in this contest was 
due also to the fact that there was con- 
siderable machine rivalry, the entries from 
the Remington Typewriter Company and 
the Underwood Typewriter Company num- 
bering respectively six and seven. The 
Remington Company, which has not made 
such a feature of the contest in the past, 
only last year re-entered the 
contests and their operators, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Woodson, 
Miss Gold and Mr. Wiese all 
made brilliant records. This 
year these operators made 
still more brilliant records, 
which presages some interest- 
ing machine rivalry in the 
contests next year. 

The honors in the Novice 
Contest were carried off by 
Miss H. S. Stollnitz, who 
sent the record soaring to 114 
—sixteen words higher than 
that of last year. The prog- 
ress of Miss Stollnitz in speed 
after entering the employ of 
the Remington Company is 
one of the most amazing 
things that has happened in the history of 
typewriting contests. She began her work 
with this concern, it is understood, about 
the middle of February this year. At this 
time she had a speed of about thirty or 
thirty-five words a minute—which is noth- 
ing at all remarkable—wmo less than would 
be naturally expected of a student begin- 
ning the study in the preceding September. 
Her work was hardly up to the average 
of students with the same amount of train- 
ing. Thousands of students do better than 
this, yet in April of this year Miss Stoll- 
nitz appeared in a contest at the Business 
Show in Boston and made a record of 
seventy-eight words a minute; seven 
months later she succeeds in turning out 
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Gus R. Trerzorr 
Winner of the One-Minute 
Championship, writing 146 
Words, absolutely perfect. 
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114 words per minute, which, it must be 
admitted, is a startling improvement. 

The result of her work, however, shows 
clearly three things: First, that the scien- 
tific training she received under the di- 
rection of Mr. P. L. Waters was extraor- 
dinarily effective ; second, that the machine 
she operated responded beautifully to the 
demands placed upon it; third, that Miss 
Stollnitz was inherently and tempera- 
mentally an extraordinary young woman 
and needed only the expert training to 
develop her powers. We shall be much 
interested in watching her progress in fu- 
ture contests. 

Another record in this contest that de- 
serves special notice is that of 
Miss Caroline Sedlacek, of 
the Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Schools, New York City. Miss 
Sedlacek made a_ perfect 
score, writing sixty-three 
words per minute without a 
single error. This is the most 
brilliant record for accuracy 
ever made in the novice con- 
test and both Miss Sedlacek 
and Mr. Estey, the principal 
of the school, are to be con- 
gratulated. Miss Sedlacek is 
an exponent of the Rational 
method. 

The contests this year bring 
out two facts: It pays to put 
your hard work on developing 
accuracy; and the Remington 
Typewriter Company, with only one year's 
organized development of its speed oper- 
ators, must be looked upon as a most seri- 
ous contender for Championship honors. 
In the Amateur with only five out of nine- 
teen entries, they secured two out of the 
first four places; and in the novice with 
six out of thirteen entries they secured five ° 
out of the first seven places. We are also 
glad to note another innovation. Ther« 
was a tendency for a long time to desig 
nate the “Novice Championship” as th: 
“School Championship.” This year it is 
properly mamed—The Novice Contest. 
The School Contests should be confined to 
those who are really in school and not 
those who have been especially trained for 
the contest. 
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Order of Rational Typists 


AST month we outlined our plan for 
i the establishment of this Order 
which has for its object the raising 
of typewriting standards, the development 
of artistry in typewriting. We are con- 
vinced that every one of our subscribers 
is anxious to attain something more than 
commonplace proficiency in the twin arts of 
shorthand and typewriting, and realizing 
that high-class work in these two subjects 
is indispensably connected with high sal- 
aries when the course is finished, every 
one will strive to obtain membership in 
this company of the elect. What better 
guarantee could you have that your work 
is above the mediocre than the possession 
of the O. G. A. certificate in shorthand, 
ind the acquisition of the O. R. T. certifi- 
cate in typewriting? 
How to Obtain Membership 
As was explained in the issue of last 
month, we shall have a Junior Order as 
well as a Senior Order, and certificates 
will be issued to both. Juniors are those 
who are just in the early stage of type- 
writing, working out the budgets on the 
first lessons dealing with the technique of 
operation. Seniors are those who have at- 
tained forty words per minute net for ten 
minutes. Tests will be set for each grade 
in every issue of the magazine, and those 
who are successful in meeting the high 
standard of work required will be award- 
ed membership, and their names will be 
published. You do not know what you 
can do until you try. 
Conditions of Eligibility 
The conditions of eligibility for Seniors 
were published in the November issue. 
These should be read carefully. Anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school, 
or by himself, provided he is learning from 
Rational Typewriting, is eligible to Junior 
membership in the Order upon satisfac- 
torily completing the test. The papers 
will show for themselves. 
Suggestions for Tests 
The paper used should be of good qual- 
tv and letter-size—eight and one-half by 
eleven inches. 
No erasures will be permitted. 


As one of the objects of the Order is 
to develop style and judgment in arrange- 
ment, the candidate may practice on the 
test as often as he wishes, provided he docs 
not receive help from someone else. Only 
one specimen of each part of the problem 
must be submitted. Each problem should 
be on a separate sheet. 

The ribbon used must be capable of pro- 
ducing a good imprint—black preferred, 
as it is better for reproduction in these 
pages. 

Place on a separate sheet of paper the 
following data: Name of candidate; 
name of school; and address. The follow- 
ing statement must be placed on the last 
sheet of the test papers, signed by the 
student, and the signature witnessed by his 
teacher: 

“I have prepared the foregoing papers 
without assistance. I have completed the 
first twelve lessons in Rational Typewrit- 
ing.” 

Those candidates who are not in school 
may have their signature witnessed by 
either of their parents, their employer or 
any reliable person. 


Junior Test 
(Good until Jantary 15) 

The papers for the Junior test may be 
submitted from the regular work of the 
student. It will cover only the work in 
the first twelve lessons in the text. Take 
some of your old budgets, and if you think 
they are acceptable, send them along; if 
you do not think they will pass as ac- 
ceptable in every respect, it is advisable 
to do them over. The test follows: Sub- 
mit one copy of the following from Ra- 
tional T ypewriting: 

The second exercises from each of the first 
five lessons and in addition: 

Third Exercise, Lesson Seven. 

Second Exercise, Lesson Eight. 

Third Exercise, Lesson Nine. 

Second Exercise, Lesson Ten. 

Exercise 1N Lesson Twetve 

These, together with the first sheet giv- 
ing the particulars asked for, should be 
neatly bound together and placed in a suit- 
able cover and mailed flat. Do not roll or 
fold. 
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Senior Test 
(Good until January 15) 

First Problem: Write letter given in 
Rational T'ypewriting as Second Exercise, 
Fourteenth Lesson, using single spacing 
and setting up the letter attractively. 

Second Problem: Tabulate the follow- 
ing data—During the month of May, 1910, 
there were exported from Philadelphia 
700,200 lbs. butter valued at 20c a lb. In 
June, 1910, there were 890,000 lbs. butter 
at 20c a lb., and 500,000 lbs. cheese at 
l5c. In June, 1911, there were 610,000 
lbs. butter at 22c and 720,000 lbs. cheese at 
12c. In May, 1910, 200,000 lbs. cheese 
at 12c; in May, 1911, 250,000 lbs. cheese 
at 1l5e. In July, 1910, 300,000 Ibs. butter 
at 25c; 220,000 lbs. cheese at 10c. In 
July, 1911, 230,000 lbs. butter at 25c; 
80,000 lbs. cheese at 1l5c. In August, 
1910, 150,000 lbs. butter at 30c; 40,000 
lbs. cheese at 10c; in August, 1911, 50,000 
lbs. butter at 25c; 50,000 lbs. cheese at 
12¢e. 


URING the month we were favored 
I) with a most interesting summary 

of awards earned by the type- 
writing students of the West High and 
Industrial School, Des Moines. Co-op- 
eration with outside agencies is the char- 
acteristic of every modern teaching insti- 
tution and it is encouraging to find that 
commercial teachers are alive to the 
advantages of so doing. When you find 
a teacher on the lookout for every oppor- 
unity to help her students by encouraging 
them to try themselves out in tests, and 
better still, by having them come off with 
prizes, you can put it down that the 
teacher is a “live wire.” 

The following summary shows how 
Miss Ina Thomas, Instructor in Advanced 
Stenography in the West High and Indus- 
trial School, used the tests and awards 
given by the typewriter companies to 
stimulate her pupils. At the close of 
the year her students had a record that 
any one might be proud of. We congratu- 
late both her and her students. It should 
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To Teachers 


One of the most important things you 
have to do for your students is to make 
them careful in their typewriting, and 
teach them to use some judgment in turn- 
ing out the typewritten document. This 
Order furnishes you an excellent means of 
getting your beginning and advanced stu- 
dents interested in doing the best work 
that is in them, and we trust you will 
make use of our co-operation. Bring the 
matter before your class and encourage 
them to try the test. Give them the op- 
portunity to practice on it, offer encourage- 
ment; and if you do not give your students 
the typewriter companies’ speed tests, 
write to us now, immediately, and get our 
test. Put it up to the class to see how 
many certificates they can gather during 
the next six months—but start now. In 
January or February you will be having a 
large number of new students. Tell them 
about the Junior tests and get them in the 
habit from the start of doing work that 
can be submitted to secure a certificate. 


oO 


Brilliant Work at the West High and Industrial School, Des Moines, Ia. 


also be said that four of those who received 
gold medals were members of the junior 
class and are just about to enter the 
senior office-practice class. 


Total enrollment in typewriting 
classes West High School 
1914-1915 (not including a 
half-year class and the begin- 
ning Summer School class, 
where little or no speed could 
be cxpected) ... sh ods 

Distributed as follows: 

Senior (office practice) 
Junior (2d year training).... 
Sophomore (Ist year training) 

These students have secured 
during the school year 1914- 
1915, awards as follows: 

For 25-word record 
Remington pennants ........ 
Underwood (school record 

only) 

For 40-word record 
Remington cardcases 
Underwood certificates 

For 55-word record 
Remington gold medals 


Total 
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How did she do it? This is what Miss 
Thomas says in a letter to Mr. SoRelle: 
“We use your ‘Rational’ text, and also 
your articles in the Gregg Writer, and 
attribute our success very largely to a 
strict adherence to the lessons and plans 
outlined therein. The work done in earn- 
ing these awards has not been required 
for high school credit. Our students 
have seemed to think the honor alone worth 
striving for.” 

We are confident that many other 
schools have similar records of awards 
and prizes and we should be pleased to 
hear from them. All teachers like to 
know what others are doing and the pub- 
lication of records such as this may be 
effective in stirring up pupils or teachers 
in some other school to a determination 
to do as well or better. That means 
progress and that is what we are interested 
in. In passing, we would say that we also 
invite correspondence in reference to any 
problem facing the teachers or students 
of typewriting. We shall be glad to ren- 


der any assistance in our power. 


o 


What's the Use? 


HAT’S the use of all this accuracy 
stuff ? 


Why in the world do the Rem- 
ington people require so-many-words-a- 
minute, and NO MISTAKES? 

What is the idea behind all this talk we 
get from instructors regarding the sin of 
1 strike-over? Why the perfect copy? 

The first job I ever held with a railroad 
was in a small town in Eastern Montana. 
My duties comprised all the things that 
the agent had no time, nor inclination to 
do. When he was on the job, I was “bag- 
gage smasher,” freight “hustler” and jan- 
itor. When he was in the pool-hall across 
the road, “getting business,” I was Freight, 
Passenger, Ticket and Express Agent. 
Among other things I did was to make out 
the waybills for all the out-going freight, 
of which we had a great deal. 

One day we had a shipment of a carload 
of grain to a town in Nebraska. I wrote 
out the bill, copied it in the impression 
book and proceeded to forget all about the 


incident. About four days later came a 
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telegram from the Consignee, inquiring 
whereabouts of the shipment. 

No one knew what was wrong. 

On looking up the waybill in the impres- 
sion book, I found it billed Mason, Nev., 
instead of Mason, Neb. The distance be- 
tween the “v” and “b” on the typewriter 
is about half an inch—a very unimportant 
matter indeed! The distance between Ma- 
son, Neb., and Mason, Nev., on the map, 
is over a thousand miles. 

Who do you suppose got “‘fired’’? 
What's the use of all this accuracy talk? 
—Louis Beck in The Expert, Spokane Ex- 


pert School of Business, Spokane, Wash. 
Oo 


Uniformity of Typewriting Style 
in Offices 


ANY concerns in which a force of 
M stenographers is employed have 

found it desirable to secure uni- 
formity in the typewriting style of their 
letters and business documents. There 
are many instances in the setting up of 
a letter where typewriting practice shows 
some diversity, and these business men 
have thought it preferable to have it stanfl- 
ardized. 

To accomplish this, it has been neces- 
sary to have certain directions as to 
arrangement of letters, paragraphing, 
punctuation, etc., drawn up and as soon 
as a stenographer joins the force, he is 
given a mimeographed copy for reference. 

We are in receipt of a copy of these 
typewriting specifications used in a large 
New York office, and we are glad to be 
able to reproduce it for the benefit of our 
readers. From time to time, as the occas- 
ion warrants, other rules are added. 


Rules for Standardizing Typewriting Style 


All paragraphs, unless otherwise directed, in- 
cluding the first paragraph of every letter, 
should be at five spaces. 

The standard style of letter is to be single 
spaced, with double spaces between the para- 
graphs. Short letters may be double spaced. 

The name and address are to be single 
spaced, preferably in two or three lines, the 
second line to be indented at five spaces and 
the third line at fifteen spaces. 

Unless otherwise specified the complimentary 
opening is “Dear Mr. ...........++. ” followed 
by a colon without a dash or hyphen. 
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The complimentary close is to be as dictated ; Exercise 
to be indented at thirty spaces and to be Written by Miss Jean Bigelow. Chic TT 
capitalized only as to the first word. Se ee CO es ra 

Abbreviations, such as “C. P. A.” and “Y. 

M. C. A.” are not to have spaces between the 
periods, but in the case of initials, such as 
“J. E. Brown,” a space is to be used for the 
initials. 

The date is to consist of the name of the 
month spelled out in full in all cases, followed 
by the date, to be followed by a comma with- 
out “st” or “th.” 

As a general rule avoid dividing words at 
the end of the lines, especially if the division 
leaves not more than one or two letters on 
the upper line. 

In the body of the letter avoid abbreviation 
as much as possible, holding abbreviations of 
months and other items for use in statements, 
where there is crowding for space. 

In using figures in the body of the letter, 
as for example $500.00, do not use the decimal 
point nor the ciphers where there are no cents; 
that is, use the $500 as here shown. 


If any of our typewriting practitioners 
have copies of similar documents in actual 
office use, we should be glad to receive 
copies. 


oO?d 


Teachers’ Certificates 


F you are interested in having your 

name added to our list of certificated 

teachers, write for information about 
our Teachers’ Certificate and the examina- 
tion that is conducted for it. 


Maybelle Barnett, Elgin, Il. 

Martin Brockmann, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lillian Clark, Holton, Kans. 

Katherine Crane, Chicago, III. 

Essie J. Fisher, Lorain, Ohio 

Waino Wm. Granlund, Chicago, II. 

M. C. Kinard, Wrightsville, Pa. 

Achilles P. Lapointe, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

Arthur Molnar, New York, N. Y. 

Edna H. Osborn, Berkeley, Cal. 

Charlotte M. Packard, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Alice Pehle, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Clarence H. Schiller, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Mrs. S. Vinal Snediker, San Francisco, Cal. 

Harrison Trautmann, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Marion Lucy Vassar, Florence, Wis. 

Dorothy K. Walkerly, Wabash, Ind. 

Florida A. Waite, Pensacola, Fla. 

Eva B. Walt, Parkerford, Pa. 

Grace Whittelsey, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Aurelia R. Wilderman, Lincoln, Nebr. p» 
Clemensa M. Wilkerson, Guthrie, Okla. ; *. 
Gladys Wistrand, Menominee, Mich. , r 
Mrs. A. S. Woods, Pierre, S. Dak. By Gertraupe Russet. Lewes, in The Craftsman 
Wilbur F. Wootton, Hagerstown, Md. (The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Stenographer the Most Fundamental Factor in Business 


Hour after hour she rattles at the keys, 

With head bent low and furtive, smiling lips, 

Blind to the world that through her ribbon slips, 

Dreaming girl-dreams, reliving memories. 

Hour after hour the hands of little ease 

Know not their soul—fiash from their finger tips 

Strong words that rear a tower or launch great 
ships 

Voyaging for miracles upon strange seas; 

Strong worlds that crash in steel and blaze in 
fire, 

Start a myriad arms, give life to wheels, 

Fashion men’s destinies and wing desire, 

Levy earth’s tribute, guide the golden stream— 

She weaves the magic age yet weary 
feels 

Dead monodies 
dream. 


and dreams her greater 


N THESE words Simon Barr, one of 

the editors of the Municipal Journal, 

idealizes the stenographer and her 
work. In an interview with the New 
York Tribune, Mr. Barr writes more fully 
of the stenographer’s place in the indus- 
trial world. He decries the fact that 
many stenographers are not economically 
happy, and he attributes this largely to 
their failure to see the beauty and romance 
in the work they do day after day. 

In analyzing the causes of the stenogra- 
pher’s dissatisfaction Mr. Barr speaks of 
the human, world-wide tendency to immor- 
talize what we have not. To most of us 
the unattainable is desirable while what we 
have is commonplace and uninteresting. 
The stenographer who sees the romance in 
her work, who realizes the “wonderful 
magic in the industry of the world” is the 
stenographer who will win. 

It is a pride of craft that is to be the 
stenographer’s salvation. In Mr. Barr's 
words, “The stenographer has a profession 

not a job. She works with a pen—not 


with a machine. She is the most funda- 
mental factor in business—she is as uni- 
versal as the typewriter she uses—more so. 
If she could only realize for herself what 
would happen to all the ‘rearing of towers 
and the launching of ships’ and ‘wheels’ 
—and all the titanic activities of business 
if all the stenographers in the world 
should stop work! It would be worse 
than the cutting of all the telephone wires 
in the country. 

“The stenographer has business in her 
power and doesn’t know it. Perhaps when 
she comes to realize the beauty of her life 
she will be able to see its meaning. 

“The business men as well as their 
stenographers must see that there is beauty 
in the Woolworth Building as well as in 
the Parthenon and in the subway as well 
as in the Adirondacks. More poetry goes 
through the typewriter ribbon in an office 
every day than there can possibly be in 
the myths of ancient Greece. The office 
people will only begin to appreciate this 
when their attitude is changed. The 
psychological attitude may be changed by 
the sheer cumulative effect of a large num- 
ber of poets writing all the time of the 
beauty of ‘now.’” 

The stenographer whose “greater 
dreams” show her the beauty and romance 
of the throbbing industrial world to which 
she belongs is building for herself a golden 
future, a future rich in opportunities for 
helpfulness and development. 

Fortunately there are many stenogra- 
phers to whom the daily grind has a mean- 
ing, who have learned to look on business 
as a game—a worth while game—to be 
played fairly and squarely for the game's 
sake, and for these the rewards are great. 
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Is Spelling a Gift ? 


4. It is my ambition to be a stenographer, 
but I am not a very good speller. Do you 
think that I can learn to spell, or would you 
advise me to take up some other line of work? 
I don’t want to do anything that I can’t do well. 


Many encouraging letters have been re- 
ceived from readers who wish to assure all 
would-be stenographers that good spelling 
is simply a matter of training, and many 
draw from their own experience to prove 
that anyone may learn to spell if he goes 
about it in the right way. 

Mr. E. E. Barrington, Crystal River, 
Florida, emphasizes the importance of a 
good spelling book, preferably one which 
gives the definitions and use of the words 
as well as the spelling. 

A stenographer to be a success must be a 
good speller. Many stenographers are very 
poor spellers, and as a result you will not find 
them getting very good salaries. At the outset, 
however, I would reassure those who think that 
to be a good speller requires some peculiar gift 
that every one does not Being a good 
speller is merely a matter of a little study and 
effort of memory. 

He who is not a good speller will find it 
profitable to purchase a copy of some good 


spelling book, and make diligent study of it. 
One that defines many of the words is best. 
The best way to remember anything is to write 


it down. The spelling student will find it a 
good plan to make a list of those words that 
are unfamiliar to him or her, and write them 
several times. This will not fail to impress 
them upon the memory. And do not fail to 
memorize the definitions. Words without defi- 
nitions are not of very much use. 

Constant reference by the stenographer to 
the dictionary is not good form. It indicates 
an ignorance of what should have been thor- 
oughly learned before taking up the study of 
stenography. But if you have to refer to the 
dictionary, make up your mind that you will at 
once correct this fault. The saving of time is 
one of the things to be considered, if not the 
most important. 

To the questioner I would say, do not by 
any means consider taking up some other line 
of work simply because you are a poor speller. 
Certainly if you look for that kind of work 
that does not require any knowledge of spelling, 
you are not likely to obtain employment of a 
very remunerative kind. And then to give up 
shorthand because of this defect would be an 
admission of defeat, and above all things, the 
student of stenography must never consider 
failure. Too much thinking about the possibil- 
ity of failure tends to make failure easier. 


Miss Pauline Levy, New York City, 
gives a page from her own experience 
which tells of obstacles met and overcome. 
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Her experience should be an encourage- 
ment to others. 

Spelling can be learned in a very simple 
manner with practice. When I attended public 
school, I was practically the poorest speller 
in the class. After I was graduated, I attended 
the Hebrew Technical School for Girls, where 
I was taught by the following method how to 
become an expert speller: 

Every day we had to learn a list of ten 
words from our spelling text. Every evening 
I would write each word to be studied from 
five to ten times. I had some one dictate the 
words to me and if I misspelled a word I would 
rewrite it and study it again. In that manner 
I knew every one of those ten words perfectly. 
Of course, this study would go on every even- 
ing. After a week or two we would be given 
an examination on the words studied in that 
time. If the ten words were studied faithfully 
every evening, all that was necessary was to 
look over each word and write it at least twice. 
Thus I always learned to spell and seldom 
failed to get 100%. I am out of school now 
and am a stenographer, but at least twice a 
week I study and review that little speller. In 
business I seldom find it necessary to refer 
to a dictionary. Where there is a will a way 
will surely be found. 


Mr. W. P. Potter, Principal of the Com- 
mercial Department of the High School, 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, draws from the 
wealth of his successful teaching experi- 
ence to discuss this subject in a helpful 
way: 

No matter what his vocation, in these days 
of splendid educational opportunities, an Amer- 
ican citizen cannot be excused for not learn- 
ing to spell a reasonable vocabulary of words 
in common use. A misspelled word is no credit 
to any writer, however humble in the walks of 
life; but a letter in which all of the words 
are correctly spelled is expected and is a credit 
to the writer. 

Spelling is one of the important branches of 
English, and he who spells correctly and under- 
stands the meaning of the words in common 
use is able to express himself intelligently. 

Thinking exercises and strengthens the brain, 
making it more capable of grappling with dif- 
ficulties. And as systematic thought develops 
the thinking brain, so the habits of attention 
and observation overcome the spellings of dif- 
ficult words; then spelling ceases to be a 
drudgery and becomes a pleasure. 

Shorthand and typewriting not only offer ex- 
cellent opportunities to master the subject of 
spelling but compel it. 

Any person capable of formulating the ques- 
tion, “Shall I learn to spell and become a 
stenographer or shall I follow the road of the 
least resistance and remain ignorant?” is capa- 
ble of learning to spell and would do himself 
and society an injustice were he to neglect 
such an important undertaking. Incorrect 
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spelling is a disgrace; correct spelling a credit 
and a recommendation. 

Learn stenography and spelling. Purposeful 
thinking overcomes difficulties and makes a 
healthy brain, and an active, healthy brain ac- 
complishes what it undertakes. 

Among the other readers who had some 
worth while things to say about good 
spelling and its development are: 

H. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Charles S. Knapp, Arlington, N. J.; Amy 
D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J. 


The Lead Pencil Test 


8. I would like to see a discussion in the 
Question and Answer Department of the Gregg 
Writer, on the correct method of sharpening 
a pencil. The reason I ask for this discussion 
is that the president of a large bank in one of 
our western cities will, while talking to a pro- 
spective applicant, intentionally break his pen- 
cil point and then hand it to the applicant with 
a request that he sharpen it. 


The question suggests that an astute 
business man attaches considerable import- 
ance to the way the applicant for a posi- 
tion sharpens a lead pencil, and our read- 
ers are not slow in suggesting some of the 
reasons for this man’s lead pencil test. 


The clipping from Tit-Bits shows that 
there is a scientific basis for this man’s 
belief in the lead pencil as a reflection of 


character, and indicates that even with 
young children this test has been success- 
fully applied. 

Scientific investigators of child-life tell us 
that in no way does a boy or girl reveal their 
traits more than in the manner in which they 
sharpen their lead pencils. Here is seen whether 
. child is impulsive, destructive, wasteful, im- 
patient, criminal, or easygoing, artistic, con- 
siderate, economical, thoughtful, or careful. 

The child who gouges out great pieces from 
the sides of his pencil shows impulsiveness and 
generosity. If he breaks off a chunk with his 
finger nails, he shows destructiveness and an 
utter disregard of the feelings and rights of 
others. Should he smooth his pencil down to 
1 long point, he shows an artistic temperament 
and a considerate disposition. If he cuts his 
pencil off in a stub, he shows economy, care- 
fulness, and quickness. 

In fact, the way children sharpen their pen- 
cils is a very clear indication of what sort of 
men and women they are likely to be. 


A number of years ago the Washington 
Evening Star carried a story of an em- 
ployer who employed the lead pencil test 

though instead of asking an applicant 
to sharpen a pencil, he used the less ob- 
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vious means of asking him for the loan of 
a pencil. This clipping was reprinted in 
one of the early issues of the Gregg 
Writer, the August, 1903, issue, which has 
long been out of print. 


“Judge a man’s character by lead pencils,” 
repeated a drummer in an uptown hotel this 
morning; “that’s a new standard; go on.” 

“By lead pencils,” continued an elderly man, 
with a benevolent countenance, and evidently 
a plethoric bank account. 

“I am the head of one of the largest retail 
houses in Chicago,” he resumed. “I was for- 
merly manager of the concern and hired all 
of its employees. I soon became used to sizing 
up men, young and old, for what I say does 
not apply to women, because they do not carry 
pencils. 

“Human nature, I soon found, runs in regu- 
lar channels, and the man who catches on to 
the course of these channels is not going to 
be so very much fooled by his fellowmen, even 
though the latter may conceal their character- 
istics artfully or innocently. 

“One day while an applicant for a place 
stood before me I asked him him to lend me 
his pencil. He produced one so neatly sharp- 
ened at both ends that I gave him a second 
glance and saw that his appearance, though 
his clothing was not new, accorded with the 
exactness shown in the neat, sharp pencil point. 
I engaged him, and to-day he is the assistant 
manager of our store. 

“That gave me a new idea. I would ask 
applicants to lend me a pencil. Men who car- 
ried scrappy bits of pencils, dull and un- 
sharpened or bitten off at the ends, as a rule 
I found to show other external evidences of 
possessing characteristics which negatived their 
engagement. I found that men who kept about 
them well-sharpened pencils were, as a rule, 
good mathematicians, were handy with their 
pen, wrote a good hand, were neat in their 
habits, and were otherwise superior to the other 
fellows. 

“I won't say that the lead pencil test of a 
man’s nature proves anything definite as re- 
gards his honesty, but it will show a good 
line on his characteristics, and this class of 
men are usually more honest and certainly 
more scrupulous and exact than the chaps 
who carry pencils that can’t be used until you 
go through the tiresome process of getting out 
your own knife and putting a point yourself 
upon the lead.” 


Mr. O. S. Parmele, an ambitious young 
stenographer who works for Uncle Sam 
in the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., gives clear and definite in- 
structions for pencil sharpening. In his 
letter he states that he first learned to 
sharpen a pencil by this method from a 
manual training teacher, though he has 
since modified it to some extent. 
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It is assumed, of course, that you have a 
sharp knife. Trim the end of the pencil until 
the lead becomes visible. At approximately 
three-fourths of an inch from the end, cut a 
circle (very lightly) around the pencil; this 
circle being used for a guide line. Place the 
pencil in the left hand with the point away 
from you; grasp the knife in the right hand 
and place the left thumb on the knife blade. 
At about half-way between the end of the 
pencil and your guide line, begin cutting away 
the wood, holding the knife blade at an angle 
of 35 degrees, and pushing with your left thumb. 
The fingers of the left hand will naturally 
pull the pencil toward the blade; in fact, the 
pull on the pencil is nearly equal to the push 
on the blade. The right hand merely supports 
the weight of the knife and draws it back to 
the original position. 

Do not attempt to sharpen the pencil with 
four or six strokes, but gradually cut back to 
the guide line, turning the pencil after each 
stroke. 

The lead is sharpened in the same manner, 
except that all of the work is done by the pull 
on the pencil; the left thumb holding the blade 
rigid. Be careful not to exert too much pres- 
sure on the blade or you will break the lead. 

To obtain the “machine-made” appearance, 
hold the blade perpendicular to the pencil and 
scrape off the rough edges. 

With a little practice, and a lot of patience, 
you will find that you can sharpen a pencil 
with a knife as neatly as you can with a patent 
pencil sharpener. 


Mr. R. P. Wood, Everett, Wash., an- 
alyzes the pencil test in an interesting way 
by suggesting that if the applicant is a 
real efficiency expert he will show the busi- 
ness man the superiority of the mechanical 
device over hand work. 


The bank president to whom reference is 
made, seems to be a man of deep observation, 
as, undoubtedly, there is much revelation of 
character in the sharpening of a pencil. The 
following points worth noting occur to me: 
Time taken to locate knife, condition of edge 
of same, care taken in disposition of dust and 
shavings, position assumed while sharpening, 
time taken in operation, mode of returning 
pencil, efficiency of the point, evenness of trim- 
ming. 

The first requisite in hand-sharpening a pen- 
cil is a knife with a razor edge, the second is 
a good pencil, that is, one with straight-grained, 
soft cedar and good lead. Take the pencil in 
the left hand with the thumb straight along 
it and pointing toward the blunt end, and with 
three fingers resting on the pencil, place the 
pointed end across the inside of the right 
thumb joint so that the lead does not touch 
the thumb; then with the knife held firmly by 
the four fingers of the right hand, pare toward 
you. The thumb is not soiled when the lead 
does not touch it. Make an evenly tapering 
point about one inch or one and an eighth 
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inches long. You can shave the wood away 
properly in this manner and if you like re- 
serve the sharpening of the lead for a second 
operation, the pencil being placed on a piece 
of paper point down and the lead shaved care- 
fully to the proper shape. 

The method detailed above is good when no 
pencil-sharpener is available, but I consider 
hand-sharpening wastes times and gives too 
much trouble. Were I confronted by that 
banker, I would be inclined to ask him where 
was the pencil-sharpener, and if he did not 
have one, I would call the next day and sell 
him a good one. There is nothing like meet- 
ing a man on his own ground and going him 


one better. 


The Six Best Novels 


5. Several years ago you had a very interest- 
ing discussion on the subject of the ten best 
books. I should like a similar discussion on 
the six best novels in the English language. I 
am sure that such a discussion would give an 
interesting insight to the tastes of your readers, 
and I believe that to me for one it would sug- 
gest some novels that I would enjoy. 


This question, as may have been expect- 
ed, has proved popular with our readers, 
and some interesting lists have been re- 


ceived. A number of readers have asked, 
however, for more time to make the de- 
cision, and get the answer in form. One 
contributor says that she is so glad that 
we have suggested the question, as it has 
made her reread some of her old favorites, 
but they are so fascinating that she hasn't 
found time as yet to write us about them. 
It may interest you to know that an in- 
quiry was sent by The New York Times 
recently to a number of representative 
American and English novelists. The list 
of authors who replied is as follows: 

James Lane Allen 

Gertrude Atherton 

Eleanor Atkinson 

Leona Dalrymple 

John Galsworthy 

W. L. George 

Susan Glaspell 

Cosmo Hamilton 

James O. Hannay (“George Birmingham”) 

Henry Sydnor Harrison 

Rupert Hughes 

St. John G. Irvine 

Owen Johnson 

Edwin Lefevre 

William J. Locke 

Compton Mackenzie 

Samuel Merwin 

Meredith Nicholson 

Kathleen Norris 

Harvey J. O'Higgins 
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Oliver Onions 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Eden Phillpotts 

Gene Stratton Porter 
Frank H. Spearman 
Booth Tarkington 
Honoré Willsie 

Harry Leon Wilson 


The list of novels selected in this con- 
test is here republished, as it may help 
some of our readers in making their de- 
cision. Next month we shall quote from 
the comments of these well 
as from those of our readers in the dis- 
cussion of this question. 


novelists as 


Recervinc Fourteen Vores: 
“Vanity Fair, By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray 
Recervinc ELeven Votes: 
“Tom Jones,” by Henry Fielding 
RECEIVING SEVEN VOTES: 
“David Copperfield,’ by Charles Dickens 
“The Scarlet Letter,” by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne 


Recetvine Six Vores: 
“Robinson Crusoe,” by, Daniel Defoe 


Receivine Four Vores: 
“Ivanhoe,” by Sir Walter Scott 
“Lorna Doone,” by R. D. Blackmore 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” by 

Hardy 
“Tristram Shandy,” by Laurence Sterne 


Thomas 


Receivinc Turee Vores: 
“Adam Bede,” by George Eliot 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” by Charles 
Reade 
“Henry 
Thackeray 
“The Old Wives’ Tale,” by 


Esmond,” by William Makepeace 


Arnold Bennett 
Receivine Two Vores: 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” by Samuel Richardson 
“The Egoist,” by George Meredith 
“Emma,” by Jane Austen 
“Kim,” by Rudyard <ipling 
“The Little Minister,” by J. M. Barrie 
“Pickwick Papers,” by Charles Dickens 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” by William 
Dean Howells 
“Romola,” by George Eliot 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles Dickens 
“The Way of All Flesh,” by Samuel Butler 
“Westward Ho!” by Charles Kingsley 
Receivine One Vote: 
“Anna Karenina,” by Leo Tolstoy 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie,” by Mar- 
garet Deland 
“Barchester Towers,” by Anthony Trollope 
“Bleak House,” by Charles Dickens 
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“A Certain Rich William Allen 
White 

“The Damnation of Theron Ware,” by 
old Frederic 

“Diana of the Crossways,” by George Mere- 
dith 

“E,” by Julian Hinckley 

“Fraternity,” by John Galsworthy 

“The Grandissimies,” by G. W. Cable 

“The Guarded Flame,” by W. B. Maxwell 

“Handley Cross,” by R. S. Surtees 

“The Heart of Midlothian,” by Sir Walter 
Scott 

“The History of Mr. Polly,” by H. G. Wells 

“Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark Twain 

“John Inglesant,” by J. H. Shorthouse 

“Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte Bronté 

“Jude the Obscure,” by Thomas Hardy 

“Lavengro,” by George Borrow 

“A Man of Property,” by John Galsworthy 

“Mansfield Park,” by Jane Austen 

“March Hares,” by Harold Frederic 

“Middlemarch,” by George Eliot 

“The Mill on the Floss,” by George Eliot 

“Moll Flanders,” by Daniel Defoe 

“Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Booth Tarkington 

“The Moonstone,” by Wilkie Collins 

“Nicholas Nickleby,” by Charles Dickens 

“Old Curiosity Shop,” by Charles Dickens 

“Our Mutual Friend,” by Charles Dickens 

“Pendennis,” by William Makepeace Thack- 
eray 

“Peter Ibbetson,” by George du Maurier 

“A Portrait of a Lady,” by Henry James 

“The Return of the Native,” by Thomas 
Hardy 

“Rob Roy,” Sir Walter Scott 

“Sentimental Tommy,” by J. M. Barrie 

“Sir Charles Grandison,” by Samuel Rich- 
ardson 

“Sons and Lovers,” by D. H. Laurence 

“The Spy,” by James Fenimore Cooper 

“The Story of an African Farm,” by Olive 
Schreiner 

“Tom Sawyer,” by Mark Twain 

“Tono Bungay,” by H. G. Wells 

“Triby,” by George du Maurier 

“Under Western Eyes,” by Joseph Conrad 

“The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Oliver Gold- 
smith 

“The Wreckers,” by Robert Louis Stevenson 

“What Maisie Knew,” by Henry James 

“When Valmond Came to Pontiak,” by Sir 


Gilbert Parker 


Referred for Answer 


12. I am generally considered an expert ste- 
nographer and I am receiving a good salary. I 
am sometimes called upon to work on form 
letter and circular work, and I resent this. I 
don’t see what I gain by doing this work, and 
it seems to me that the firm ought to get the 
work done for less money than they pay me. 
I should like to know whether other stenog- 
raphers feel as I do about this. If my atti- 
tude is unreasonable, I am open to conviction. 


Man,” by 


Har- 
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13. Is imagination of value to a stenogra- 
pher? I recently read a statement to the ef- 
fect that imagination is of value in any line 
of work, but I have never found use for it in 
my office work. 
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14. I am considered a good stenographer, 
though most of my dictation is in one line 
and my shorthand vocabulary is not large. 
What preparation do you suggest for the 
United States Civil Service examination? 


oOo 


The Test of a People’s True Greatness 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Process of Reporting—VIII 


HE process of association makes the 

reporter's work easier. The re- 

porter uses the results obtained 
from the process of association, and 
the stenographer desiring to increase 
his speed must employ the process to 
acquire this speed in the easiest way. 
The first application of the process is 
usually an unconscious effort on the part 
of the writer to think in the larger denom- 
ination of thought. Eventually he may 


come to realize that his effort to reproduce 
in legible form the shorthand outlines for 
the group of words representing a thought 
is purely one of economy of effort in the 


production of sufficient material of the 
exact design. 


Valuable Memory Aid 


The reporter accumulates a great mass 
of information on many subjects because 
of having ideas presented to him in vari- 
ous forms, by different people, under 
changed environment, and by reproducing 
those ideas in various forms—in short- 
hand, on the typewriter, reading them from 
notes, possibly re-reading them from the 
typewritten transcript or sometimes from 
the printed copy. The calling into use 
of each additional sense adds to the pos- 
sibility of remembering what has been 
said. First the reporter hears what is 
said, then sees it in two forms—the short- 
hand notes and the typewritten form—and 
in a limited way from handling a tran- 
script known to contain certain testi- 
mony, talks or ideas, an impression is 
made on the mind through the sense of 
touch. It is giving the mind increased op- 
portunity by all these different channels 
to impress upon itself the ideas that come 
o the reporter in the ordinary course of 
usiness. 


Possibility of Education 


If the reporter does not stimulate his 
observation and seize the opportunity to 
use this process of association he lessens 
his possibility of self-improvement. If he 
merely listens to the court procedure or 
the public speech or sermon and does not 
frequently think that the speaker made a 
fine point when he said a certain thing or 
gave expression to a new idea when he 
said so and so, then he is not getting out 
of his work what is in it. If he is con- 
scious of these points and only thinks of 
them through one channel of impression 
these ideas will probably soon pass out of 
his mind. The stenographer has the ad- 
vantage over many other people because he 
has one or two additional channels for im- 
pressions to reach the brain and it is upon 
the extent that these channels are used that 
the education of the individual depends. 


Association of Outlines 


If the subject to be discussed is one con- 
cerning real estate the reporter will im- 
mediately associate with that subject not 
only all the information that he possesses 
but all the shorthand outlines which he 
has ready for use on that subject. This is 
not done by actually thinking of each out- 
line but by merely calling into action that 
portion of the brain having in charge the 
collection and reproduction of matters per- 
taining to real estate. This can be done 
by merely a surge of thought which will 
temporarily enliven and make the mind 
more responsive to the subject of real es- 
tate than to any other subject. The asso- 
ciation of the ideas expressed in the talk, 
discussion or testimony with the shorthand 
outlines representing those ideas is all the 
energy that is required in reproducing a 
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shorthand picture of what is said except 
for such words as may not be within the 
vocabulary, words for which the mind has 
not had the opportunity to work out in 
detailed form the shorthand outlines. Then 
by this process of association at any sub 
sequent time the information in the pos 
session of the individual will be more ac 
cessible, more adaptable and more com- 
pletely in accordance with the measure of 
mental effort involved in the exercise. So 
each transaction allies itself with previous 
effort, and by merely following the natural 
laws of and deliberation the 
various transactions in which we are in 
terested become through their relation to 
with the different 
nels of impression a source of mental 
strength and a means of developing the 
acuteness and responsiveness of the mind 


observation 


and association chan- 


to meet greater problems. 
A Reading Aid 

In reading the shorthand plates in the 
Gregg Writer it is helpful to know some- 
thing of the subject treated. The reader 
can then adjust himself to think more free- 
ly on that subject than any other subject, 
with it the information he 
has and the shorthand outlines of which 
he is conscious the minute his attention is 
directed to the general topic. Then as 
he reads along it is only the occasional 
word which requires outline analysis and 
by glancing ahead as he reads he can read 
at a regular rate of speed both new and 
familiar outlines. Contrasting this effi- 
cient method of reading with one where 
each element of every outline has to be 
inalyzed you can see how it is possible 
for some to read readily and others to 
labor so zealously with results so far from 
satisfactory. It is this process of laboring 
much and accomplishing little that is de- 
ceiving the onlooker. With the inexperi- 
enced writer there is the greater mental 
ictivity and greater physical effort while 
with the experienced writer there is less 
mental activity and less apparent effort. 
lt is the conservation and the skillful di- 
rection of the effort that produce the re- 
sult. 


can associate 


Stimulates Observation 
As we have repeatedly said in this de- 
irtment, observation is an_ excellent 
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means of education. The process of as- 
sociation which we are discussing in this 
installment always stimulates the obser 
vation because the moment you are called 
upon to do any kind of work you immedi- 
ately begin to classify that work in order 
to make use of the study and research of 
previous effort and experience. It is im- 
portant in classifying different kinds of 
thought association to make sure that each 
is properly ticketed. Having assured 
yourself of that then you can build on 
whatever information you have, whether 
large or small, and your method of hand- 
ling the matter proposed will bear rela- 
tion to the kind of information you have 
on that subject. If you have little in- 
formation, then your work will be largely 
initial. You will have to make further in- 
vestigation and research before arriving at 
a judgment or a realization of the funda- 
mental principles of the subject. If you 
have a great deal of information on the 
subject and have arrived at your judgment 
you can apply it immediately. The value 
of information is its use; a ready use 
makes it more valuable, a delayed use, less 
valuable. 


oO 


Key to Reporting Plates 


Q. You may state whether or not those stairs 
were worn other than the smoothing off of the 
edges where the feet had trodden on them? 
A. I never noticed it. 

Q. About how many times a day did you 
go up and down those stairs? A. From ten 
to twenty times a day. 

Q. How old a woman are you? 
fifty-eight. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q. What was your business at the time the 
plaintiff in this case was hurt? A. Taking 
care of small alterations. 

Q. The same position as you are in now? 
A. Yes. 

Q. How many years were you in the habit 
of using that stairway? A. Ever since the 
time I worked there. 

Q. You told us you worked there for how 
many years? A. About eleven years. 

Q. Were you using that stairway for thir- 
teen years? A. I wasn’t there thirteen years. 

Q. Now the plaintiff in this case was hurt 
in 1912. You were using that stairway then 
for about eight years? A. Yes. 

Q. For about eight years? A. Yes. 

Q. There were a great many people using 
that stairway? A. Yes. 


A. I am 
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Q. Was the stairway in the same condition 
all those eight years? A. Yes. 

Q. The same stairway, wasn’t it? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say that several hundred peo- 
ple used that stairway every day? A. No, I 
wouldn’t say that. 

Q. Would there be a hundred? A. I don’t 
know. That is a question I can’t answer. 

Q. Have you any idea whether there were 
a great many or just a few every day? 
A. There were quite a few every day. 

Q. Did they use that stairway to go to their 
lunch back and forth? A. Not all of them. 
A few of them. 

Q. Now you don’t mean that the stairs were 
not worn somewhat? There was some wear on 
some of them, wasn’t there? A. There may 
have been, but I never noticed. 

Q. You never noticed? Did you ever look 
at them very closely? A. No closer than you 
would going up and down stairs. 

Q. How? A. No closer than you would go- 
ing up and down any stairway. 

Q. You never noticed whether they. were worn 
or not? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever measure the top step? A. I 
never measured it. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there was just exactly 
six inches on that top step? A. It was more 
than that. 

Q. The day that you fell there was about 
how long before the plaintiff fell? A. It was 
some time after. 

Q. A few days after? 


A. I think it was 


a couple of weeks or so after. 
Q. You say you were reaching over the rail- 


ing? A. I was reaching over the railing to the 
stock room. 

Q. How did you have your feet on the stairs? 
\. I had one on the second step and one on 
the third. 

Q. Did either of your feet extend over the 
edge of the step? A. No. They slipped back 


from under me. 
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Q. Did you fall backwards? A. I tried to 
take hold of the railing. 

Q. You missed the railing, did you? A. I 
missed the railing. 

Q. How wide was that stairway? A. It was 
a good width. Three or four could be on the 
step at the same time. 

Q. It was about six feet? 
that. 

Q. When you were coming down were you 
in the center of the stairway, at the right- 
hand side or the left-hand side? A.I was 
standing still at the time. 

Q. Were you standing in the center of the 
stairway or were you on the right-hand side 
or the left-hand side as you came down? A. I 
was on the right-hand side. 

Q. So that if this was the stairway you were 
over on the right-hand side? A. Yes. 

Q. How close to the railing were 
A. Just as close as I could be. 

Q. Right up against it? A. Yes. 

Q. How did it happen that you missed it? 
A. I overbalanced myself in reaching over to 
the stock room. 

Q. Which hand were you reaching over with? 
A. The right hand. 

Q. How did you fall, backward or forward? 
A. I rolled over trying to catch the rail. 

Q. Trying to catch the railing? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you fall to the floor? A. I kind 
of sat down on the floor. 

Q. You broke your wrist, didn’t you? A. I 
strained it. 

Q. Which wrist was it? A. The left. 

Q. You fell forward and struck your left 
hand on the floor? A. Yes. 

Q. You have worked steadily for this com- 
pany since that time, haven’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have a case against them on 
account of that injury? A. No. 

Q. Did you have a against them? 
A. No. 

Q. Did they settle any claim with you? A. I 
didn’t have any claim. 


A. Yes, all of 


you? 


claim 


The Editor of the Reporters’ Department 


HIS snap shot was sent the Gregg 
Writer _ 
by Mr. 


Fred H. Gurt- 
ler on his re- 
cent trip to 
California, 
where he at- 
tended the Na- 
Short- 
Report- 
Associa- 
and dem- 
mstrated in the 


tional 
hand 
ers’ 


tion, 


Standard Commercial School. It shows the 
Editor of our 
Reporters’ De- 
partment at 
play. The pic- 
ture was taken 
on the beach at 
Angeles. 
The other fig- 
ure in the fore- 
ground is Mr. 
Gurtler’s little 
daughter, Alice 
Marie. 


Los 
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School Savings Banks 


A million and a quarter dollars is on deposit 
in school savings banks in the United States, 
according to a bulletin just issued by the” 
Bureau of Education. This money is distrib- 
uted among 217,000 pupils, who thereby learn 
lessons of thrift for use in later life. 

Belgium” has the honor of originating the 
school savings bank system, according to the 
bulletin. Prof. Laurent, of Ghent, Belgium, in 
1873, began” the work among school children 
“for amelioration of poverty and the improve- 
ment of individual and national life.” His 
work soon attracted the attention of the” 
leaders of education in other countries. A 
native of Belgium, John Henry Thiry, put the 
school savings bank on a permanent footing 
in the United States. Mr. Thiry established 
banks in Long Island City, N. Y., and the New 
York schools, under Supt. Maxwell, have been 
among the most successful™ advocates of the 
system. Mr. Thiry’s efforts in behalf of school 
savings banks have been continued since his 
death, in 1911, by Mrs.” Sara Louisa Ober- 
holtzer, of Philadelphia, who has aided in the 
compilation of the Bureau’s bulletin on the 
subject. 

Several methods in vogue for collecting and” 
banking the savings of the children are de- 
scribed. 


Usually the co-operation of a well- 
established savings bank in the school com- 
munity is first secured. Forms ™ and blanks 


are provided by the banks. When the amount 
reaches one dollar, the child is given a bank 
book and becomes, through the school,” a 
regular patron.of the bank. When the deposit 
reaches three dollars or five dollars (as the 
banks elect) it draws interest at three or*™ more 
per cent. Among the cities where the school 
savings banks have done notable work are 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where over $600,000 has*” been 
deposited since the introduction of the system. 
Chester, Pa., now has on de: it over $44,000. 
Toledo, Ohio, established the _yste~ in™ 1911 
and has deposited since over $252,000, with 
$70,000 reported as still on dep~<it. At'-- ic 
City," N. J., has on deposit over $33,000. 
Pupils in Grand Rapids, Mich. deposited 
$75,000 in the several years since" _ ‘tablishing 
the bank and have drawn out» ‘+t time 
only $10,000. 

The bulletin suggests that there can be a 
stimulating relation between” the United 
States savings system and the school savings 
banks. School savings banks are needed to 
prepare young people to profit by the postal 
savings™ banks. (426) 


© 


The Dead Letter Sa'- 


Ten thousand pieces of mail mat*- ‘n the 
dead letter sale! That means ten’ .asand 
extremely careless people who have t.ied to 
use the postal™ service during the last year 


and whom all the expertness of the postal of- 
ficials has not been able to assist in getting 
their letters and” packages to their destina- 
tions. Come to think of it, that means a 
remarkable degree of thoughtlessness and in- 
attention to detail on the part of the” senders 
of mail matter. 

It would naturally seem that anyone intrust- 
ing a letter or a parcel to the post would make 
sure of a properly” written address or a suf- 
ficient wrapping, but the experience of many 
years proves that a large percentage of people 
are either too much in a™ hurry or too trustful 
to the carefulness and shrewdness of the postal 
authorities to attend to these details themselves. 
A good many senders of mail™ matter forget 
that their own particular item is only one of 
millions, that it is handled speedily and often 
roughly, that it must travel perhaps* hundreds 
of miles and be shifted about from hand to 
hand, and that in this course strings will be 
untied, seals broken, and flimsy wrappings” 
lost. 

It is not a lack of education, but a lack of 
care, that is the root of the trouble. (220)— 
Washington Star. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters—IlIlI 


Mr. E. J. Ellis, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

In checking up our account we find that 
your invoice of May 17, amounting to $169.50, 
has* been overlooked. We are forwarding a 
duplicate so that you may conveniently check 
it up. 

Should there be an error on our part, we 
will” gladly correct it. 

Very truly yours, (56) 


Mr. F. N. Graves, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

As you have evidently overlooked the invoice 
of April 27, amounting to $6.75, we have 
thought it best® to forward a duplicate of it 
which we trust will assist you in straightening 
out your records. 

We assume that you will take care of® it at 
your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, (58) 


Mr. Thomas A. Tuttle, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Dear Sir: 

We find that your order for three refrigera 
tors, inquired about in your letter of March 
23, is in the hands of our™ shipping department 
and will be forwarded to you to-day. 

Very truly yours, (37) 
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Mr. Owen M. Burns, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

We regret that owing to an unavoidable delay 
n the execution of your order for stationery it 
was impossible for us to deliver™ it on the 
date promised. 

We expect, however, to have the order in 
your hands in a few days and trust the delay 
will not® inconvenience you. 

Very truly yours, (55) 


Mr. Victor L. Harris, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

The factory informs us this morning that 
your order for No. 445 refrigerator will be 
shipped on Saturday of this™ week. 

We have asked them to have a tracer follow 
the shipment so as to insure that there will be 
no delays. 

Very respectfully, (49) 
Mr. N. J. Phillips, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Dear Sir: 

Since we have not heard from you in response 
to our letters of June 10 and June 20, con- 
cerning the amount of thirty*-five dollars due 
on May 1, we shall draw on you July 5 through 
the First National Bank of Morristown. 

Please arrange to take care” of this upon 
presentation. 

Yours truly, (56) 


Mr. Harry R. Chase, 
Butte, Montana. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of January 6 has been referred 
to the manager of our lamp section, who tells 
us that your lamp was forwarded™ to your 
residence yesterday. 

If upon receipt of this letter the shade has 
not reached you, please let us know at once 
and we will® give the matter immediate 
attention. 

Yours truly, (57) 


Mr. Clyde O. Ives, 
Lewiston, Maine. 
Dear Sir: 

We are glad to say, in reply to your letter 
of March 15, that our carload of refrigerators 
arrived and your order was” shipped complete 
yesterday, as shown in our bill. 

Yours very truly, (36) 


° 


A Message From a Famous Stenographer 
(George B. Cortelyou) 


It seems to me that what the young man in 
business to-day needs to have emphasized is the 
importance of honesty in its fullest and*® broad- 
est significance. If he possesses the power to 
see and to think clearly, he will find that those 
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who have achieved real and lasting success” in 
business are men known for their scrupulous 
honesty and strict adherence to the highest 
standards of business conduct. Of course we 
have, all too” frequently, examples of men who 
have acquired wealth by methods in which the 
primary virtues seem to have played little or 
no part, whose natures” have been hardened 
and whose souls have shriveled in the mad 
struggle; who sit apart, solitary and alone, 
trusting no one and trusted by no™ one. The 
young man in business must see to it that his 
success is not purchased at such fearful cost. 
He must keep his mind” open to the influences 
that make for human progress and social bet- 
terment, and he must do all his work with 
thoroughness, for it is only*® then that work is 
well done. If he will do these things, then 
the greater his material success the greater the 
benefit, in the largest*’ sense, not only to him- 
self but to his country. (209) 
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President Wilson's Third Note to Germany 


The note of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment dated the eighth of July, 1915, has 
received the careful consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of the™ United States, and it regrets 
to be obliged to say that it has found it very 
unsatisfactory because it fails to meet the real 
differences” between the two Governments and 
indicates no way in which the accepted prin- 
ciples of law and humanity may be applied in 
the grave matter in™ controversy, but proposes, 
on the contrary, arrangements for a partial 
suspension of those principles which virtually 
set them aside. 

The Government of the United States” notes 
with satisfaction that the Imperial German 
Government recognizes without reservation the 
validity of the principles insisted on in the 
several communications which this Govern- 
ment™ has addressed to the Imperial German 
Government with regard to its announcement 
of a war zone and the use of submarines against 
merchantmen on the” high seas—the principle 
that the high seas are free, that the character 
and cargo of a merchantman must first be as- 
certained before she can*” lawfully be seized or 
destroyed, and that the lives of noncombatants 
may in no case be put in jeopardy unless the 
vessel resists or seeks” to escape after being 
summoned to submit to examination, for a 
belligerent act of retaliation is per se an act 
beyond the law, and the™ defense of an act as 
retaliatory is an admission that it is illegal. 

The Government of the United States is, 
however, keenly disappointed to find™ that the 
yet German Government regards itself as 
in large degree exempt from the obligation to 
observe these principles, even where neutral 
vessels are concerned,™ by what it believes the 
policy and practice of the Government of Great 
Britain to be in the present war with regard 
to neutral commerce.” The Imperial German 
Government will readily understand that the 
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Government of the United States cannot dis- 
cuss the policy of the Government of Great 
Britain with™ regard to neutral trade except 
with that Government itself, and that it must 
regard the conduct of other belligerent Gov- 
ernments as irrelevant to any discussion™ with 
the Imperial German Government of what this 
Government regards as grave and unjustifiable 
violations of the rights of American citizens 
by German Naval commanders.” 

Illegal and inhuman acts, however justifiable 
they may be thought to be, against an enemy 
who is believed to have acted in contravention 
of law” and humanity, are manifestly in- 
defensible when they deprive neutrals of their 
acknowledged rights, particularly when they 
violate the right to life itself. If a belliger- 
ent™ cannot retaliate against an enemy without 
injuring the lives of neutrals, as well as their 
property, humanity, as well as justice and a 
due regard™ for the dignity of neutral powers, 
should dictate that the practice be discontinued. 
If persisted in, it would in such circumstances 
constitute an unpardonable offense against 
the sovereignty of the neutral nation affected. 

The Government of the United States is not 
unmindful of the extraordinary conditions cre- 
ated by this war,” or of the radical alterations 
of circumstance and method of attack produced 
by the use of instrumentalities of naval warfare 
which the nations of the™ world cannot have 
had in view when the existing rules of inter- 
national law were formulated, and it is ready 
to make every reasonable allowance for™ these 
novel and unexpected aspects of war at sea; but 
it cannot consent to abate any essential or 
fundamental right of its people because of a 
mere alteration of circumstance. The rights 
of neutrals in time of war are based upon 
principle, not upon expediency, and the prin- 
ciples are immutable.” It is the duty and 
obligation of belligerents to find a way to 
adapt the new circumstances to them. 

The events of the past two™ months have 
clearly indicated that it is possible and prac- 
ticable to conduct such submarine operations 
as have characterized the activity of the Im- 
perial German Navy™ within the so-called war 
zone in substantial accord with the accepted 
practices of regulated warfare. The whole 
world has looked with interest and increasing™ 
satisfaction at the demonstration of that possi- 
bility by German naval commanders. It is 
manifestly possible, therefore, to lift the whole 
practice of submarine attack above™ the criti- 
cism which it has aroused and remove the chief 
causes of offense. 

In view of the admission of illegality made 
by the Imperial Government™ when it pleaded 
the right of retaliation in defense of its acts, 
and in view of the manifest possibility of con- 
forming to the established rules™ of naval 
warfare, the Government of the United States 
cannot believe that the Imperial Government 
will longer refrain from disavowing the wanton 
act of its™ naval commander in sinking the 
Lusitania or from offering reparation for the 
American lives lost, so far as reparation can 
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be mae for a needless™ destruction of human 
life by an illegal act. 

The Government of the United States, while 
not indifferent to the friendly spirit in which 
it is™ made, cannot accept the suggestion of 
the Imperial German Government that certain 
vessels be designated and agreed upon which 
shall be free on the seas*® now illegally pro- 
scribed. The very agreement would, by impli- 
cation, subject other vessels to illegal attack, 
and would be a curtailment and therefore an 
abandonment of* the principles for which this 
Government contends and which in times of 
calmer counsels every nation would concede as 
of course. 

The Government of the” United States and 
the Imperial German Government are contend- 
ing for the same great object, have long stood 
together in urging the very principles upon 
which™ the Government of the United States 
now so solemnly insists. They are both con- 
tending for the freedom of the seas. The Gov- 
ernment of the United® States will continue 
to contend for that freedom, from ‘whatever 
quarter violated, without compromise and at 
any cost. It invites the practical co-operation 
of the*’* Imperial German Government at this 
time, when co-operation may accomplish most 
and this great common object be most strik- 
ingly and effectively achieved. 

The Imperial German””® Government ex- 
presses the hope that this object may be in 
some measure accomplished even before the 
present war ends. It can be. The Government 
of” the United States not only feels obliged 
to insist upon it, by whomsoever violated or 
ignored, in the protection of its own citizens, 
but is*”® also deeply interested in seeing it 
made practicable between the belligerents them- 
selves, and holds itself ready at any time to 
act as the common friend””® who may be privi- 
leged to suggest a way. 

In the meantime the very value which this 
Government sets upon the long and unbroken 
friendship between” the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States and the people and 
Government of the German nation impels it to 
press very solemnly upon the“ Imperial German 
Government the necessity for a scrupulous ob- 
servance of neutral rights in this critical matter. 
Friendship itself prompts it to say to the Im- 
perial™ Government that repetition by the 
commanders of German naval vessels of acts 
in contravention to those rights must be re- 
garded by the Government of the™* United 
States, when they affect American citizens, as 
deliberately unfriendly. (1185) 
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Proof Positive 


“How do you know that Chaucer dic 
tated his old English to a stenographer?” 
“Look at the way it’s spelled.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





